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ORDINATION OF ROSCOE A. 
WALTERS 


Roseoe A. Walters was ordained to the 
ministry in the Universalist church in El- 
dorado, Ohio, on Wednesday, Oct. 29, at 
8p.m. Mr. Stanley C. Stall, State Su- 
perintendent of Churches, presided. Pray- 
er was offered by Rev. W. E. Leavitt, 
representing the Ohio Fellowship Com- 
mittee. The responsive reading was led 
by Rev. George Duckwall, minister of the 
Eldorado United Brethren Church. Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the First 
Unitariad Church of Dayton, read the 
Seripture. The occasional sermon was 
given by Rey. George Cross Baner, D. D. 
Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati gave 
the charge to the people, and Rev. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt of Rochester, N. Y., the 
chage to the licentiate. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by Mr. Leavitt, and 
the prayer of ordination by Mr. Blauvelt. 
Benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Roscoe A. Walters. 


* * 


“UP-TO-DATE OLD-FASHIONED- 
NESS”’ 


An annual event of increasing value and 
importance to the vigor and enthusiasm of 
the Universalist churches in the vicinity 
of Boston is the “Big Universalist Union 
Picnic” held late in June at Centennial 
Grove, near Essex. This movement has 
had a natural growth. It began with our 
Melrose church school reaching out to in- 
clude that of Malden in its annual picnic 
three years ago. The next summer saw 
others included, and, as the good news 
spread, still others. And on Saturday, 
June 21, 1930, men, women, children and 
infants, well over five hundred of them, 
flocked merrily into the fun—representing 
eleven of our churches, Malden, Melrose, 
Wakefield, Salem, Lynn, Peabody, Dan- 
vers, Beverly, Swampscott, Gloucester, 
and Annisquam. Next year will witness 
a still larger gathering at this Universalist 
“family” picnic. 

One of the features is the automobile 
parade—each town joining in with its buses 
and private cars, banners flying, horns 
tooting, children singing. Thus do all 
arrive together. The program begins at 
eleven o’clock with races, games and 
stunts. Our folks become readily ac- 
quainted as they assemble on the shore of 
the lake for the picnic lunch. After a rest 
hour, the events continue till the time for 
the awarding of prizes,and dancing. Lit- 
erally astonishing is the manner in which 
the men throw off their years for the play- 
ing of their annual ballgame. And keen is 
the competition to win the cup by highest 
total score in all events. (Lynn won last 
year. Melrose won this year with Dana 
Batting and Miss Ruth Drowne of Malden 
as masters of ceremonies.) The home- 
ward journey begins at six o’clock, and it is 
a tired but very happy people that sings 
the miles away home. 


This is a “big thing!’ It is a tonic to 


our churches. The expense is light; the 
grove is ample, free from commercialized 
amusements, and clean. There is rest 
for those who wishit. The gratitude of all 
who have had a part is due to Mr. William 
T. Bagen, 15 Wynn Terrace, Malden, to 
Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, for having 
established this happy annual event, and 
also to the other workers and ministers who 
each year have helped to insure success. — 
And in conclusion here is a suggestion: 
Let other churches which sense the whole- 
some, enthusiasm-breeding value of this 
event plan now to include it in their pro- 
gram of recreation, and notify Mr. Bagen 
of their decision. Soon a limit may need ~ 
to be set! Till we meet in June, then, for — 

a day of fun! 


* * 


POLITICAL HOCUS-POCUS 


No hocus-pocus inherent in democracy - 
will result automatically in honest and 
able officials and good administration. In 
the long run, the people of a community 
get about as good a quality of government 
as they strive for. A merely passive desire. 
for excellence assures nothing at all. 
Here in Massachusetts, 500,000 people 
who are eligible for the ballot are not regis- 
tered, and 125,000 of the qualified voters 
stay away from the polls. The failure of an 
eighth of a million citizens to vote, and of 
half a million to put themselves in a posi- 
tion to vote indicates an alarming neglect 
of the elementary duties of citizenship. 

That is the gist of a sermon delivered re 
cently by Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
at the Universalist Church of the Redemp 
tion. He does not overstate the case. 
And he is frank enough to say that no im=- ~ 
provement has followed the introduction of ~ 
the direct primaries. You can not legis- 
late the people into a realization of their 
responsibilities and can not make them 
good citizens merely by giving them the 
tools of citizenship.—Boston Herald. 

* * 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


* 

* 
Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, * 
Congregationalist, has served im- *— 
portant churches in Minnesota and * — 

Missouri. Two years ago he suc- * 
ceeded Rey. Geo. A. Gordon, D.D., * 
as minister of the Old South Church, * 
Boston. — 

George W. Coleman, of Boston, * 
began life as a newspaper man. He * 
has been a publicity director, busi-  * 
ness manager for various maga- * 
zines, and publisher. He has been . 
president of the Babson Baptist 
Convention and now is president of 
the Babson Institute. He is per- 
haps best known as founder of the 
Ford Hall Forum, Boston. 

Rey. Howard D. Spoerl is pastor 
of the Universalist Church in 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Sen, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE OLDEST BOOKS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
NDER the guidance of Dr. Earle, a number of 
church school workers in Greater Boston have 
been making a study of the oldest parts of the 

New Testament—First and Second Thessalonians. 
In the following discussion Dr. Earle must not be held 
responsible for the views of the editor. 

Several things have been the subject of animated 
comment and debate by the members of the class. 

One was the fact that these documents are letters 
not composed for posterity but written under much 
the same conditions of interest, anxiety, desire, joy, 
sorrow, under which we write our letters. The writer 
was Paul. He wasa missionary of the Christian faith, 
not in Judea where Christ lived and taught, but in 
other vast provinces of the Roman empire. His 
travels had taken him to Macedonia—to a place 
famous in the World War as Saloniki. In those days 
it bore the name Thessalonika. Here he established 
those close ties which in every generation since have 
erown up between a teacher and his pupils, or between 
a pastor and his people. Those ties doubtless were 
denied and strengthened by the opposition of out- 
siders and growing danger to the apostle. Forced at 
last to leave, Paul had gone on to Berea, to Athens 
and to Corinth. Months passed. He became greatly 
concerned about the fate of those whom he had left 
behind. He could not write or telegraph, for he lived 
in a world where communication as we know it did 
not exist. Had these few Christians remained firm 
or had they yielded to the clamor of those about 
them? Had they kept him in mind or forgotten him? 
At last he could stand the suspense no longer and 
sent Timothy to find out. Weeks and months passed, 
and then Timothy came back with a report that the 
Thessalonians were steadfast. In the first flush of 
interest and gratitude Paul sat down and wrote what 
we now call First Thessalonians. 

It pays us to read it at one sitting just as we would 
a letter that we might receive to-day, and it pays also 
to read it in some one of the modern translations like 
Goodspeed’s. The King James version for majesty, 
dignity, time-honored association; the Goodspeed ver- 
sion for clear understanding of what it is about. The 
King James version for worship; the Goodspeed for 
sense. 

The class also has been getting a clearer idea about 


what is meant by “‘the historical approach.” That is, 
they approach the study of the New Testament from 
the standpoint of students of history, not from the 
standpoint of people who are bound to believe that 
every word of the Bible is infallibly inspired. By study 
of the cireumstances under which a book is written 
they learn what it means, and often how seriously we 
need to take it. 

Paul, for example, in all these early letters ex- 
pressed belief in the second coming. Before he ended 
his work his views seem to have changed. Our Bible 
class is discovering that because Paul believed a thing 
to be true, we do not have to believe it to be true. 
On the other hand, they are learning that because 
Paul is mistaken on one thing he need not be mistaken 
on everything. And by the very mistakes and limi- 
tations of the man they are led to a truer appraisal 
of his moral grandeur and of his mighty works. 

Even as an adventist we find Paul’s rugged com- 
mon sense coming to the front. Second Thessalon- 
ians was written especially to deal with the people who 
stopped work because Christ was to come so soon, and 
who in their idleness fell into sin. “If any one refuses 
to work,”’ wrote Paul, “give him nothing to eat.” 

Paul seems to have believed in demons and an 
arch demon, and as he hears of the suffering of his 
friends at the hands of the people around them he pic- 
tures for them ‘‘a God who will consider it only just to 
repay with suffering,’ and he describes the coming 
of the Lord Jesus and his mighty angels in a blaze of 
fire, and his taking vengeance on the goddess who will 
not listen to the good news. Paul writes: ‘“They will 
be punished with eternal ruin and exclusion from the 
presence of the Lord.” 

Many pages on this passage have been written by 
our Universalist fathers, who believed as people around 
them believed that they had to make all verses of the 
Bible harmonize with all other verses, and who had no 
idea of the Bible as a library of books, and of the books 
as history, legends, poetry, and personal letters. 
Their translations of these words are ingenious and 
sometimes perhaps true. But it really doesn’t make 
much difference whether they are true or not. Admit 
what our fathers would have called the worst! What 
do we find? A big-hearted, courageous, intelligent - 
man torn with anguish at a tale of suffering visited 
upon his loved ones, and blazing out in protest against 
the persecutors with the words, ‘“To hell with them.” 


= | 


What Paul said couldn’t send people to an eternal 
hell any more than what Peter said or what all who 
have sat in Peter’s chair have said. This same Paul 
later on was writing the greatest poem on love in the 
Bible, and saying, ‘“Love never fails.” 

Viewed as human documents, studied in the light 
of the times, these letters to the Thessalonians be- 
come intensely interesting and inspiring. They re- 
veal a writer who was not a mere puppet jumping 
when some God pulled a string, but a strong man on 
his own resources, in a world of danger. How he 
fought for the feeble little churches that he had planted. 
How intensely he believed that Jesus was God’s Mes- 
slah—who had shown everybody the true way. 
When we find out how he himself had to suffer, a new 
sublimity attaches to his words: “Always be joyful. 
Never give up praying. Thank God whatever 
happens.” 

The students in Dr. Earle’s class are learning to 
reverence and love the Bible because they are learn- 
ing to understand it. 

* * 


“TO UNDERSTAND IS TO FORGIVE”’ 


E do not like to look often on the darker quali- 
\V \V ties of men, nor to dwell upon the results of 
hate, envy, malice, or selfishness, but there are 
times when a canvas of almost unrelieved gloom re- 
veals the incredible brightness of the gleam of light 
which it nearly conceals. For, black as man’s ignoble 
qualities unquestionably are, few there be who have 
not at least a spark of divine goodness. And much, 
perhaps most, of life’s misery comes not from intended 
wickedness, but from the blind lack of vision which is 
the first and greatest blight of selfishness. 

Such a picture is given to us in the slow, steady 
march of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s latest poem, 
“The Glory of the Nightingales.”* Perhaps here as 
nowhere else is piled up before us a terrific accumula- 
tion of weariness and sorrow that hammers mercilessly 
into our consciousness the old question, ‘“What shall 
it profit a man?” 

Malory, robbed of all that made life dear by the 
man whom he loved as a brother, plodded down the 
years with but one object in view—revenge. When 
at last he descended on Nightingale to exact his toll 
of a life for a life, his revenge slipped from him as his 
trained physician’s eye warned him that his enemy 
was already dying. | 

Nothing could be more weird than the ensuing 
scene, as the two men faced all their past, with Night- 
ingale compelling Malory’s attention and Malory 
listening ; 

2% . in helpless wonder and regret 
For such a fusion of mortalities 
To make one death. Where was the use of power, 
If a wrong element in the beginning 
Was to make this of it? Where was the use 
Of satisfaction, hatred, or revenge, 
If life avenged itself?” 


For Nightingale, blinded by selfishness and bitterness, 
had counted on working smal] meannesses and not 


*“The Glory of the Nightingales.” 
Robinson. Macmillan, $2.00. 


By Edwin Arlington 
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great wrongs, and it was too late before the scales 
were lifted and he 


“ec 


. . . . learned at last, as for the first time, wholly 
And comprehensively, what I had done. 

There were no plans or diagrams, remember, 

In my invention. How should I be certain, 

I asked, of what might happen if I should knock 
Some props away that held some walls upright? 
There was no way of knowing. The house might stand 
For ever, or might slant and sway a little, 

And still survive, and stand. Howshould I know?” 


And so he told his story, and Malory slowly became 
conscious that he was at last deprived even of the 
luxury of the hatred that he had cherished. 

But Nightingale had a purpose, and it was not the’ 
absolving of self. Gradually he persuaded Malory 
that 

“. . . the ruin I made 
Is not all ruin, unless you make it so,” 


and that 


“You and the world are in a partnership 
Too large and too impersonal to include 
A presence of sick hate. You owe yourself 
To your unhappy millions in your city. 


. . . . the world is not all pain 

But there is pain enough ahead of it, 

And in it, to ensure the resurrection 

Of you and your awakening faculties 

For the few hours that we call years of life 
That you may find remaining.”’ 


He insisted on turning over to Malory all his wealth 
to use in his profession, to that end, and Malory, 
reading the deed which placed this responsibility upon 
him, faced 


73 


i . an imperious, fixed, and lonely way 
Of life in service. There was no escape 
From the long sentence of his usefulness. 


. There was no fear of joy to be 
A stain on his inheritance, 
Except the lonely joy of being alive 
In a good servitude, and of not being 
Obscurely and unintelligibly wasted.” 


Then, when Nightingale bad taken his own life 
with the very gun with which Malory had planned 
revenge, Malory sat alone and mused shakenly: 


“ec 


.... I can not know 

For certain, that your way, dark as it was, 
Was not the necessary way of life. 

There was in yours at least a buried light 
For time and man; and science, living in time, 
May find at last a gleam nearer than yours, 
For those who are not born to follow it 
Before it has been found.” 


And so the story of waste and misery comes to 
its close, with Nightingale even in death a man of 
power, reaching out to govern the life of Malory, but 
at long last with the blight of hatred and seifishness 
rem ved and with peace and understanding taking 
the place of bitterness. 

When a master like Robinson gives us such a pic- — 
ture of the blunderings and gropings of an undirected 
soul, it is unforgettable. However great the weight — 
of misery depicted, however merciless the dissection 
of the human soul, his characters always remain hu- 
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nan and pitiful, and touched with the quality of great- 

1ess that is the essence of humanity—the quality that 

»oints through the gloom to what might have been. 
* * 


MRS. HOBART AGAIN AND AGAIN WRONG 


“NAYS the usually reliable Boston Evening Transcript, 
>) in a news item in its issue of October 15: 


The Daughters of the American Revolution of 
New York State, at their annual fall conference last 
week, were urged by the president general, Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart, to seek to remove from the public li- 

_ braries books unfavorable to George Washington or 

, his mother. Speaking in connection with the bi-cen- 
tennial of George Washington’s birth to be celebrated 
in 1932, Mrs. Hobart said: 

“These books are placed in conspicuous align- 
ment within easy access of students in preparation of 
theses, debates and so forth. Or books discounting 
the traditions about Washington may be widely circu- 

~ lated in circulating libraries.” 


Says a conservative minded New England woman 
n a letter to the editor of the Christian Leader: 


Did you notice this clipping in last night’s Tran- 
script? Can’t you say something about this seeking 
“to remove from the public libraries books’ —? Equal 
to the Christian Scientists ‘“‘removing”’ the Lives of Mrs. 
Eddy. Will patriotism make sneak thieves of us all? 


The most that we can do is to publish the facts. 
Joubtless Mrs. Hobart is sincere. Obviously she is 
hort-sighted. Doubtless she thinks she is serving 
he cause of patriotism. Obviously she is striking 
. blow at fundamental American institutions. 

y * * 


A FORGOTTEN SAINT 


N a worn headstone in an old colonial graveyard 
which we visited last summer is an inscription 
which reads in part: “Here lies the body of 

ohn Jack, a native of Africa, who died March 1773, 
ged about sixty years. Though born in a land of 
lavery he was born free. Though he lived in a land 
f liberty he lived a slave. . . . Though a slave to 
ice he practised those virtues without which kings 
re but slaves.” The first and middle parts of the 
‘scription are startling and appalling, but not prim- 
ry. The tragic paradox of a human being born free 
1 the midst of ignorance and slavery but forced into 
lavery in a land founded on the premise that “all 
yen are free and equal’ before God—that history of 
aisery moves us to sympathy. But look at the last 
entence. ‘“Though a slave to vice” (he was not per- 
act), yet “he practised those virtues without which kings 
re but slaves.’ There’s the man himself, shin ng 
hrough the dark clouds of his suffering. Some one, 
omewhere, in the long ago, knew that man and his 
orth well enough to record that worth. Though the 
escription be framed in formal abstract terms, the 
10st unimaginative person knows what it means. 
flere was a man who suffered great injustice, inde- 
cribable unkindness, and the meanest trickery of 
which men are capable, and yet who, through it all, 
vas sufficiently kind and just and honest to prompt 
nother man to write of him that “he practised those 
irtues without which kings are but slaves.” 

The tragedy moves us to sympathy, but the life 


of the man compels our profound respect! It stirs our 
admiration. It quickens our imagination with the 
haunting ideal of what we ought to be. For this man 
met the test of life. Neither the false test of rank nor 
the misleading test of belief measured his success. It 
does not matter much whether men rated him king 
or slave. It is not of eternal significance whether he 
professed belief in ““God Almighty and His Son Jesus 
Christ” or ‘Mumbo Jumbo, God of the Congo.” 
His beliefs, whatever they were, were quite all right, 
for his life was sound, and his rank for alf eternity is 
that of true nobleman. 
kK * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


KE. E. Clive, producer and actor, of Boston, when 
he heard that Earl Carroll had been invited to oc- 
eupy the pulpit of a Boston church, said: “I am so in- 
censed that I feel that the church and not the theater 
should be padlocked.’”’ We sympathize generally 
with the attitude of the Rev. William Lobdell, the 
pastor of the Channing Unitarian Church, Dorchester, 
who invited Earl Carroll to speak, in opposing cen- 
sorship. He took about the worst possible method of 
helping the cause in which he is so much interested, 
and it would be strange if the incident did not lead to 
his resignation of his pulpit. 


- Instead of a Clark-Barker debate we seem to be 
moving on to a Barker-Chapman debate in the col- 
umns of the Universalist Herald. Our fellow editor, 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, seems to think that the time 
has come to give less space to the Clark-Barker de- 
bate, and announces that it is at an end. Judge 
Barker questions Mr. Chapman’s acceptance of the 
Bible as authority, but Mr. Chapman comes back in 
the October issue with a ringing defense of reverent 
scholarship applied to Biblical problems. 


The Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D. D., resigned re- 
cently as pastor of the First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Providence, Rhode Island, after serv- 
ing that one society for forty years. The church is 
210 years old and has had only ten ministers. As 
notable as the length of his pastorate has been the 
quality of the ministry of this gifted man. 


The Danbury (Conn.) Times, in a leading editorial 
expresses the belief that the ethical views of the 
widely trained men in the pulpits of Danbury ought 
to be widely circulated. So the paper prints ser- 
mons, often in full. A view of religious education 
in Fairfield County by the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
appeared recently, and the paper strongly backed up 
Mr. Hersey’s contention that Protestants put off the 
religious education of the child too long. 


Our brother, Dan Brummitt, editor of the North- 
western Christian Advocate, was discussing the alleged 
loss by the Literary Digest of the 200,000 one dollar 
subscribers secured last spring. Said Dr. Brummitt: 
“One thing we do know and therein will we boast. 
We have had our troubles, but the Northwestern has 
never suffered the loss of 200,000 subscribers in six 
months.”’ Amen. : 
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The Russell Lecture® 


The Indispensable Gospel 
Russell Henry Stafford 


22 ) aF the two alternative topics prescribed for the 
annual lecture on the Russell foundation, 
it is to the second that I propose to address 
myself, namely, ‘““Theimportance of Christian 
faith and belief in the formation of the character of 
the good citizen and the good man.” If I may be 
permitted to paraphrase this topic, it may be stated 
as “The current cogency of the Gospel for men seek- 
ing the good life.” And the thesis which I propose on 
this theme is that for men seeking the good life the 
Gospel is indispensable. 

It is an essential preliminary to this discussion 
that we shall define our terms. “The good life’ is an 
expression widely used of late, but with a varying 
connotation. If by it we are to understand simply a 
life in conformity with the conventional standard of 
morals, it is manifest that our thesis needs only to be 
stated in order to be proved. For the conventional 
standard of morals among us, however far it may 
depart at some points from the genuine spirit of Jesus, 
is of course derived historically from the Christian 
tradition, so that apart from the Gospel it would be 
cut off from its strongest recommendation and sup- 
port in the minds of most men. To be sure, the prin- 
ciples of right living embodied in this standard are 
susceptible of verification in experience; but, in occi- 
dental culture at least, it is Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity alone, which has put them forward for this 
pragmatic testing. But to limit the meaning of good- 
ness in this way is to lose the point of modern ethical 
speculation. For, at a time when civilization is 
becoming ever more and more secular, so that the very 
category of the holy seems to many to be devoid of 
significance, there is by no means a general acquies- 
cence in the conventional standard, orin the authority 
of its Christian source. Rather, the good life must 
be taken to mean that course of conduct which will 
yield the greatest measure of enduring satisfaction to 
him who pursues it, in contrast with types of conduct 
yielding immediate satisfaction at the expense of 
inevitable or highly probable subsequent wretched- 
ness. The good life is the life that in the long run 
proves satisfying. It is the sort of life which is 
sought, therefore, by all earnest and reflective per- 
sons, whatever their views may be in religion or phi- 
losophy. And it is for the good life in this sense that 
I venture to assert that the Gospel is indispensable. 

But this second term, the Gospel, is perhaps even 
more in need of elucidation than the first. And we 
may well approach a positive statement of what we 
are to understand by it, through a series of negations 
addressed to popular misconceptions. First, then, 
the Gospel—that is to say, the Christian religion—is 
not to be confused with the Church. This is no new 


*The Russell Lecture at Tufts College is on a foundation 
which gives the incumbent a choice of two subjects. This year 
the speaker was the Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., LL. D., 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, and his subject was ‘““The 
Importance of Christian Faith and Belief in the Formation of 
the Character of a Good Citizen and a Good Man.” 


point. It has been known to heretics in all ages, and 
held by most Protestants ever since the Reformation 
Yet even Protestants and other heretics sometimes 
forget it, in extravagant loyalty to some new order of 
ecclesiasticism which they have evolved. There is 
an abiding necessity for organization as a channel and 
agency of every mass movement of thought and will; 
and to this general rule Christianity affords no ex- 
ception. So churches there must alwaysbe. But itis 
an open secret that at all times most churches, like 
most other organizations for the furtherance of an 
ideal, are inadequate for the purpose they are designed 
to serve, and tend toward dullness and complacency 
in lieu of zest, impatience, and originality, which are 
essential to every 2ffectual endeavor to raise the status 
of mankind. It is amazing that so many well-mean- 
ing Christians persist in assuming, while not a few 
go so far as to assert with vehemence, that the Gospel 
and the Church are coterminous. For, if anything 
stands out in the record of Jesus’ relations with the 
well-meaning but institutionally minded church lead- 
ers of his own land, it is that he was their uncompro- 
mising and implacable opponent. 

Second, the Gospel is not a system of theologil 4 
Of course we have all grown tired of hearing the hack. 
neyed phrase that Christianity is not a creed but a 
life. For it ought to be evident that no thinking man 
can live without a creed—while a man who does not 
think is a man only in name. Nevertheless, to iden- 
tify the Gospel with any one conclusive and exclusive’ 
series of logical propositions, however Scriptura 
their derivation, is to err, not only against the obliga: 
tion of a decent modesty on the part of every searche 
after ultimate truth, but also against historic facts 
For the historic fact is that the Christian religion has 
functioned with, and even through, many diverse® 
and mutually contradictory bodies of metaphysica 
opinion. Of the making of Christian theologies there 
will be no end, so long as thinking men continue to be H 
interested in the Gospel; for the Gospel will continue) 
to overflow every cup of logic fashioned by man in the 
vain intent of confining it. Like life itself, the Gospel 
is too big to be reduced within any frame of human 
learning. | 

Third, the Gospel is not a code of ethics. Codes ‘ 
are as necessary as creeds. They formulate what Ei 
to be expected of well-behaved people in average or 
normal situations at the time of their propounding. 
But not all the people who mean to behave well con- q 
front normal situations; moreover, times change: 
Nothing is more striking about the ethical precepts® 
which are so central in Jesus’ doctrine than the fact) 
that they deal with principles rather than rules—witk) 
the sole exception of his utterance on divorce, anc” 
even in that instance there are insuperable difficulties Ht 
about regarding it as legislative in intent. That cer A 
tain principles of conduct are integral to the Gospel is fi 
beyond controversy. But that any given set of rules | 
designed to illustrate and apply those principles, i = 
ever to be received as an unalterable part of the Chris r 
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ie religion is a grievous delusion; much less ought 
ny such set of rules to be received as constituting or 
onveying the essence of the Gospel. 

What, then, is the Gospel? It is the personality 
f Jesus, with the dominant and dynamic emotions 
md eoncepts which governed his living, as they are 
‘pprehended anew for himself by every open-minded 
nd reverent student of the figure presented in the four 
‘ospels. I think it is not too much to assume that 
open-minded student will be reverent; for not only 
s a true view of this figure impossible of attainment 
vithout a docile spirit, but also it is hardly to be sup- 
osed that any person of mature and well-balanced 
nind will bring any other mood than that of venera- 
ion to the investigation of any one of those heroes of 
ur race through the centuries who have been sources 
f high aspiration and objects of obeisance to multi- 
udes through many successive generations; and of 
hem, on any showing, Jesus is assuredly not the 
east. I speak, moreover, without hesitancy, of the 
igure of Jesus as presented in the four Gospels, de- 
pite a fairly thorough acquaintance with the critical 
od historical difficulties which the Gospels present. 
uet it be avowed that between the synoptics and the 
‘ourth Gospel there exists in many matters a funda- 
nental and probably irreducible contrast. Let it be 
cknowledged that many of the narratives even in 
he Synoptic Gospels are of dubious derivation, and 
raught with puzzling inconsistencies. Let us go quite 
is far as sober criticism will take us in returning a 
egative judgment as to the plenary accuracy of these 
ecounts. Nevertheless, no candid and contemplative 
eader of the Gospels is likely to gainsay the general 
onviction of Christian men that a definite figure does 
merge from the four Gospels—from the Synoptics 
ind the Fourth Gospel alike—appearing in the full 
tature of vigorous and magnetic manhood above the 
‘bscurities of these murky and conflicting reports of 
is career, like a mountain looming in the sunlight 
bove mists about its base. And the Christian re- 
igion consists in the personality of this man, so seized 
ipon by the mind as to bring about in one who truly 
ppreciates him an attitude toward life as nearly 
ike Jesus’ own as he knows how to embrace. In 
xplication of his attitude, the recorded sayings of 
esus will frequently be of great import. But there 
s much that is doubtful and controversial in the 
ecord of his sayings; on the other hand, there is, I 
eel sure, nothing in his personality to cause confusion 
0 any one who will be at pains to observe and ponder 
tasa whole. In other words, Jesus’ recorded teach- 
ngs are to be accepted only subject to censorship by 
vhat I would go so far as to call the surviving per- 
onality of Jesus, and the general bearing toward life 
ind its problems which associates itself inescapably 
vith a total impression of his character. 

Now in asserting that the Gospel is indispensable 
or men seeking the good life, our terms being taken 
n the sense just expounded, I am aware that I am 
indertaking a thesis which comes within the region 
£ discourse known as Christian Apologetics. And 
t may be that you feel, as I do, with a measure of re- 
ret, that the Gospel is on the defensive, and in appar- 
nt need of apology, to a greater degree now than 
ver before since the first Christian centuries. It is 
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true that the naturalistic viewpoint, arising from 
and associated with the methodology of the natural 
sciences, has of late subjected religion and all its con- 
cerns and processes to so searching an inquiry as to 
bring consternation to many of the faithful, to shock, 
if not actually to demolish, many accepted bulwarks 
of the faith, and to predispose many highly trained 
minds to antagonism toward the Christian position. 
I do not believe, however, that it is actually religion 
that is on the defensive. For our religion, as I en- 
visage it, consists in a personal apprehension of the 
personality of Jesus, and the consequence of that 
apprehension in our living. And the personality of 
Jesus is not on trial. Rather, it is various outworn 
forms of dogmatism and outmoded practises of ec- 
clesiasticism which are under indictment or condem- 
nation. Whenever I am tempted to be alarmed be- 
cause of attacks upon more outworks of the Christian 
position—some of which I can not help still cherishing, 
from sheer habit and mental inertia—I find myself re- 
assured by trying to see Jesus in this situation, and 
asking myself where he would stand. Judging by 
his bearing toward the chief priests and the doctors 
of Israel, who were probably no worse than many of 
us latter-day churchmen, I am pretty sure that he 
would be against us and with our critics. on most of | 
these points. But where Jesus is, there is the side of 
Probably the most dangerous enemies of 
religion in the world to-day are not its radical op- 
ponents, but nominal Christians of a reactionary tem- 
per. If we are really to accept the Gospel, we must 
ourselves be as honest and as outspoken, and we must 
be as uncompromising in our objections to the closed 
mind in others, as was Jesus himself. 

True it is, however, that the apologetic note, in 
the full sense of the adjective, is alien to genuine Chris- 
tianity. Tactics of defense may properly be adopted 
by proponents of the Gospel, as a device for clearer 
explanation and more persuasive advocacy of their 
world-view than would be possible if sincere dissent 
from this position were disregarded. But Christian 
faith is fundamentally a reaction of the whole per- 
sonality of the believer to the whole personality of 
Christ apprehended by the sympathetic imagination. 
This apprehension takes the form of a vital assurance 
so profound, so organic to all processes of the con- 
sciousness, that belief persists serenely, however vig- 
orously its premises may be impugned and its con- 
clusions assaulted by those who have not come under 
the sway of the spirit of Jesus. And the attitude 
toward life naturally resultant from this vital assur- 
ance meets the circumstances of experience so much 
more adequately than any other attempt to achieve a 
rational and wholesome relation to the world, that 
the Gospel must seem to all who have found its inner 
meaning to be both irrefutable by opposing logic and 
indispensable to a right and fruitful understanding 
of the issues of life. 

This is the first to be noted in the realm of the 
intellect, with reference to the desire of all thinking 
men to picture to themselves the rationale offthe 
universe. It was upon the personality as the ascend- 
ant and formative force in all being that Jesus rested 
the structure of his thought and purpose. That per- 
sonality is thus fundamental is a tenet which by no 
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means commits those who hold it to any one school of 
philosophy. It is a conviction as consonant with a 
balanced realism as with idealism or personalism, for 
instance. But it affords a necessary safeguard against 
that dogmatic contradiction of consciousness and the 
soul, buttressed by the alleged findings of an exclu- 
sively analytic psychology, which so insidiously saps 
the strength of human inspiration. Personal con- 
sciousness, into whatever elements it may be ana- 
lyzed, is a fact of life, emergent in mankind. To deny 
this fact is to vitiate one’s account of experiences as a 
whole; for experience does include consciousness. 
The Christian view, with its recognition of the human 
individual as a center of creative energy, and its daring 
interpretation of sustaining and unifying force of the 
universe in terms analogous to personality as we know 
it, meets the facts which the mechanistic view blandly 
ignores, and is therefore indispensable to a rounded 
world-view. 

Moreover, in the type of agnosticism which the 
Gospel inculcates is to be found a dignity sadly want- 
ing in the confessions of ultimate ignorance or un- 
certainty which come from other sources. There is a 
point beyond which human knowledge can not go. 
Science has in our day, as a result of purely scientific 
procedure, outgrown the blatant confidence of many 
scientists of the last generation in the adequacy of the 
scientific method for answerng all questions, with 
nothing left over. But this new agnosticism of sci- 
ence is tinged with melancholy when not deep-dyed 
with despair. For, apart from the conviction that 
the universe itself is personal, there can be no assur- 
ance that answers anywhere exist to the deepest 
questions our minds can formulate. .The Christian, 
on the other hand, while he also acknowledges that 
many matters lie beyond the present range of his in- 
telligence, yet is assured that God knows all; and that, 
since God is like Jesus, the final truth of being, as He 
gathers it up in Himself, must be altogether good. 
So a bearing of trust toward the Great Spirit, like 
that of a child toward his father, replaces in the Chris- 
tian heart the anguish of a fundamental doubt as to 
whether being as a whole is consistent with itself, 
and worth the trouble of our obligatory participation 
jn it. 

Second, the Gospel proves itself to be indispens- 
able in practise, from the viewpoint of humanity’s 
enduring interests and progressive achievements. 
For the bearing of men toward men which it incul- 
cates, in the multiple and perplexing relations of an 
ever more complicated social situation, is the only 
social attitude which eventuates in a rounded de- 
velopment for the race. 

Much has been said by prophets of the Superman 
against the Christian precept of compassion, against 
the solicitude of our religion for all human beings, 
just because they are human, irrespective of their 
survival value. It is often claimed that the result is 
to cumber the earth with many lives which under a 
sterner and more sensible regimen would be allowed 
to go under, to the advantage of mankind in general, 
as represented by its competent and promising mem- 
bers. But survival value, as contemplated by such 
critics, is measured in terms of physical well-being plus 
the mental attributes of shrewdness and aggressive 
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self-interest which man shares with the ape and the 
tiger. In an order from which pity was excluded and 
tenderness toward the unfortunate was regarded as a 
social offense, what would become of genius? For the 
flame of personality, enlightening the world, burns 
not seldom most brightly in those whose bodies are 
least well adapted to the rough struggle of existence, 
sometimes even in those whose mental equilibrium is 
so unstable that a crudely practical social discipline 
would segregate them from all effective contact with 
other men. Napoleon, Lord Nelson, John Wesley 
and Charles Proteus Steinmetz, to name but a few 
examples, would under such a discipline probably have 
been destroyed in infancy; while William Blake anc 
Francis Thompson would have been domiciled in 
asylums, and their writings burned unread, if indee¢ 
they were allowed to have pen and paper at all. 

Further, the schooling in altruism which comes 
from a generous and sacrificial solicitude for the un- 
fortunate, is probably the mainspring, though un 
detected as such by many of its most energetic advo- 
cates, of that growing desire for the betterment of th 
general conditions of human living, in the name o 
which we often hear Christian gentleness vehementl} 
denounced. It is the practise of compassion vit 
has created the social conscience. 

Again, the rise, on-going, and increase of civiliza 
tion, even in its physical and mechanical aspects, ami 
still more evidently in its political and economic ex 
pressions, depend upon the practise of co- opera 
among men. But co-operation is never effective whet 
it is pursued simply from a utilitarian motive, as rep 
resented, for instance, by the notion of a social con 
tract, whereby men whose natural state was suppose 
to be war were held to have compounded their di 
ferences as a reluctant and jealous concession to thel 
urgent need of. mutual protection and aid. For ai 
rendered.on a quid pro quo basis will be so readily 
transmuted into competition and hostility when the 
quid is not promptly forthcoming, or when it seems 
available by some other means than the quo, that 
social stability must needs be unattainable. The 
Christian, on the other hand, is taught by his heart | 
illumined by his knowledge of Christ, that all men ar 
his brethren, and is led to feel that the interests 0 
his brethren really do mean more to him than his ow n, j 
His attitude towards every man becomes like in kind) 
to that of a lover toward his beloved. Co-operation 
is then for him not a concession, but a joyous privile ge 
and achievement. And co-operation pursued in that) 
spirit is the only principle which can superinduce 
order of good faith and equity upon the primitiv 
chaos of the unruly impulses of mankind. 

This principle of willing and eager co-operation” 
has been more and more adequately illustrated for 
some centuries past in the inner economy of the: 
several nations of Christendom, and by contagiol \ 
from them is coming into operation within othe 
lands of other faiths which in our day are achievi 
nationhood. But our memories are seared with th 
most shocking manifestation in history of hatred an 
violence between groups of nations momentarily 2 
filiated by a common antagonism for purposes 
bloodshed and booty. In the dark dawn of this 
day after the Great War, we are struggling, with né 
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much buoyancy of hope, to banish war and bring about 
» firm and enduring system of international law and 
romity. We can no more succeed in this effort, how- 
pver, than in ensuring peace within the nation, on the 
round of a qued pro quo contract. However disin- 
zenuous some of the world’s statesmen may have been 
i the last dozen years in their statements on the sub- 
ject, we have at least the confirmation of their lips 
for the fact, manifest to every Christian believer, that 
the spirit of the Gospel, propagating unselfish good- 
will and thereby extinguishing smoldering antago- 
isms, is indispensable to the world in its international 
and interracial relations if the old dream of a republic 
of mankind is ever to be realized. 
! It is neither in the field of the intellect, however, 
nor in that of social theory and practise, that we men 
find our most pressing need of adjustment to this dif- 
ficult world. Rather, adjustment is hardest, and the 
problems are most poignant, in the region of personal 
ethics, that is to say, of the adventure of living, as 
ia of us must engage in it, in a great measure, by 
uimself and on his own. And it is precisely in this 
region of prime immediate importance that the Gospel 
proves itself most manifestly indispensable to the 
sood life. For it gives meaning to that moral en- 
deavor which we men know that we must make, or 
ert our marhood. 

In the first place, it reveals spiritual values and 
ends as motives for such behavior as requires painful 
i seen Only he who never comes to grips with 
final issues can be satisfied in taking pains to be good 
—even to the extent merely of conventional propriety 
-—merely for the sake of standing and prosperity 
among his fellow men. For prosperity answers to no 
very deep need, nor does it afford any great sub- 
stantial satisfaction; while to enjoy a decent reputa- 
tion among people no better than ourselves is assured- 
ly of no very great moment to any one who nourishes 
so much as a germ of independence in his nature. 
But from Christ we learn that our life does not end 
when we lay down our bodies; and that it is the charac- 
ter we are to take with us, not the possessions and re- 
pute we are to leave behind, which is the goal of our 
efforts at self-mastery. With an enduring result like 
that in prospect, and only so, can a man who thinks 
things through feel sure beyond doubt that it is al- 
ways and supremely worth while to bow his balky will 
beneath the yoke of duty. 

Further, the gospel makes a man aware of his 
individual responsibility. Determinism has always 
had plenty of advocates even within the church. Be- 
baviorism, after all, may be tolerably well described 
as Calvinism with God left out. And a very rational 
scheme it seems to be which claims that man is al- 
ways an effect and never a cause. The critically dis- 
posed will, to be sure, be inclined to be suspicious of 
so very logical and complete a picture of man’s nature; 
it looks too much like a two-dimensional representa- 
tion of a three-dimensional experience to be quite 
eonvincing. But it is only through the awakening of 
the whole personality in response to the character of 
Jesus, superb in its regal self-determination, that a 
man becomes aware to the uttermost of a tremendous 
prerogative of original action, for the exercise of which 
he is answerable not only ta his own.conscience but 


also to the Judge of all flesh. And apart from that 
sense of responsibility, conduct can never rise above 
the level of tame conformity or reckless animality to 
that high plane of moral heroism upon which a man 
finds true and satisfying fulfillment of his nature. 

Finally, the Gospel goes with a man into the 
darkest, hardest places of life, and bids him even 
there have hope; so that by it he is sustained against 
the breakdown of his moral aspiration under visita- 
tions of pain and grief. Christianity is the only re- 
ligion which has ever dared to take as its central em- 
blem a symbol of suffering. The Cross is both a warn- 
ingandapromise. It tells us that we are by no means 
to have an easy time; but it admonishes us further 
that, if we are wise, we will not even want an easy 
time. It bids us suffer willingly, whether we deserve 
it or not, as Christ suffered, that with him we may be 
exalted. In this it is utterly true to our own tested 
observation, that character is formed only under 
hardship. By the Cross we are reminded that our 
business here is not to achieve prosperity or reputa- 
tion, but to grow in the spiritual values—to win 
character, which shall go with us in chapters of life 
beyond earth, as the one good we can carry over for- 
ever from this earthly chapter, just as he who bore the 
Cross was made perfect through suffering. And every ' 
man who has ever mounted the steep incline of his own 
private Calvary, as all of us must do sooner or later, 
knows that, to give fortitude and ensure survival of 
the spirit under the woes of the Cross, the Gospel is 
for this reason indispensable. 

The Christian religion can not be proved in test 
tubes or by syllogisms. Nor can it be disproved, 
either. Whatever elements of the Christian tradition 
may be subject to dissolution in the crucible of a hos- 
tile criticism, are but instances of some outgrown 
way of stating or illustrating the meaning of the 
Gospel; they are not parts of the Gospel itself. The 
Gospel is the personality of Jesus apprehended as a 
whole, under the guidance of the extant records of his 
life and teachings, by a total reaction of the believer’s 
personality to the figure there presented. And the 
Gospel, thus understood, proves itself in the laboratory 
of living; for alike to an intellectual view which meets 
all facts, to a social program which holds promise of 
substantial amelioration for the race itself and its 
buman living conditions, and to strength, dignity and 
continuity for moral aspiration, it is indispensable. 
Our business, then, as thinking men who seek the good 
life, is, first, to ponder this Gospel and to make it our 
own, and then to commend it fearlessly to the minds 
and hearts of our fellow men, that through ever wider 
currency and acceptance it may be increasingly 
manifest as the power of God unto salvation from 
the dominion of blind passions for the attainment of 
justice and the ascendancy of constructive good will 
throughout the earth. 


* * * 


Go; but remember 
How easier far devout enthusiasm is 
Than a good action; and how willingly 
Our indolence takes up with pious rapture, 
Though at the time unconscious of its end, 
Only to save the toil of useful deeds. 
Lessing. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


III. 


SYNE hundred miles south of Birmingham, Ala- 
Ww} bama, lies Montgomery, the capital of the 
state, and fifty miles south of Montgomery 
< is Chapman, in the pine woods, and sixty 
miles below Chapman is Brewton, a beautiful little 
city of five thousand people, and when we reach Brew- 
ton we are roughly within ten miles of the Florida 
line and within fifty miles of the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

To most of these places I went after our Alabama 
wedding, and all of them were eye-openers. 

The Madame left me at Opelika, headed north. 
I had a wait of an hour and then caught the Crescent 
Limited, a beautiful New York-New Orleans train. 
I could not go to bed upon it, however, for it did not 
carry a Pensacola car. But I had a luxurious club 
car practically all to myself for the two hours that I 
had to use the train. At Montgomery I waited until 
12.18 a. m., when there arrived another splendid, 
glittering train called the Pan American, which runs 
between Cincinnati, Louisville and New Orleans, and 
which carries a car for Pensacola. None of its ad- 
vertised features—shower baths, radio, maid, valet, 
club or observation car—interested me. Two things 
only caught my eye—‘“no extra fare” and a berth. 
A moment with a friendly conductor, a word to an 
attentive porter, and then away we went in the dark- 
ness, and I dropped asleep while the train was still 
gathering speed. 

What can be seen in the city of Pensacola by 
an observing stranger who is deposited there in the 
night and who walks out unguided and untaught in 
the early morning? The same old things of course— 
paved streets, trolley cars, filling stations, motors, 
people moving about, banks, stores, homes. If he 
walks toward the residential district between eight 
and eight-thirty he can not fail to see hundreds of 
children on their way to school. Perhaps in a little 
park he will come upon a group of boys getting some 
hints from a pale, studious youth with glasses about 
a proposition in geometry. That pale youth may 
some day be the engineer in charge of a hundred mil- 
lion dollar improvement in Pensacola harbor, or he may 
be dead at twenty-five. The beefy boys of the base- 
ball squad watching him make the drawing may be 
running the banks and country club, or trying des- 
perately to support six children on twelve hundred 
dollars a year. In solving the problem how to give 
the pale studious youth a little more brawn and a 
chance to live a good long life, and to give the beefy 
boys a little more disposition to help the other fellow, 
lies the true mission of school and church and or- 
ganized society. 

When our traveler has rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes he may see something distinctive about Pensa- 
cola. He may notice that the street corners he is 
leaving behind him one after the other have street 
names sunk in the concrete to guide folk like himself, 
and many of these names are Spanish—De Soto, 
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Barcelona, Gonzalez, Cervantes. Others are name 
of Southern heroes—Hayne, Jackson, Gadsden. 

He will remember then that he is in one of th 
oldest Southern cities—not as old as St. Augustine 
founded in 1565, but dating as far back as 1656.* 

If he is in any doubt about being in the South le 
him pause a moment in Lee Square by the tall monu 
ment in front of the modern looking Pensacola high 
school, and read the inscription: “Our Confederat 
Dead—1861-1869. The uncrowned heroes of th 
Southern Confederacy whose joy was to suffer an¢ 
die for a cause they believed to be just. Their un 
challenged devotion and matchless heroism shall con 
tinue to be the wonder and the inspiration of th 
ages.” On the other sides are tributes to Genera 
Perry, Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy o 
the Confederate States, and Jefferson Davis. O 
Davis the inscription says: “Soldier, Statesmar 
Patriot, Christian. The Only Man in Our Nation 
Without a Country. Yet Twenty Million Mo 
His Death.” 

Under the name of Mallory is the quotation: 


“°Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But.we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.” 


Then our stranger, as he wanders on, will notice 
the semi-tropical trees and plants—Spanish bayonet 
lovely magnolias, many kinds of palm trees, an 0o¢ 
casional orange, the long avenues of water oaks an 
live oaks, and roses, cannas, zinnias, and other flowe 
blooming in many a yard. He will find streets goin 
straight ahead for long distances lined for a few block 
with modest wooden bungalows, then running sud 
denly into: “better” sections where good architect 
have done their best and there are expensive houses 
Colonial and Spanish, brick and frame, stone and) 
stucco. He will note the boarding houses of mid 
Victorian style, with large porches and comfortable. 
green rockers and swings. He will see a colored popu 
lation hewing the wood and drawing the water, 
young colored girl minding the children, a burly col 
ored man driving a ten-ton truck piled high with? 
bales of cotton, colored teachers going to colored: 
schools, colored cooks puffing along late for thet 
work. 

If he heads at last rather reluctantly toward th 
business district he may be agreeably surprised by, 
its spaciousness. As he approaches it from the no ; 
side he comes upon four prosperous-looking churches 
close together—the First Baptist, First Methodist) 
Immanuel Lutheran and Christ Episcopal, the latter 
after the style of the old Spanish churches. On one 
of the windows in the Episcopal church a light shine’ 


*Diego Miruela sailed up the western coast of Florida | 
1516 and discovered what is now Peasacola. Later, in 1528, 
Spanish colony of 240, under command of Panfilo de Narvaez? 
reached and settled in Pensacola. In 1540 De Soto establishe 
military headquarters and a base for supplies—The Southeast 
Hotel Journal. 
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every night,to remind the passer-by of Christ’s un- 
failing love of little children, and to be a memorial to 
some little one whose name otherwise would have 
perished long ago. Farther down he will reach St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church, established in 1781, and 
‘the First Presbyterian, not so good architecturally. 
The large hotel he will find named San Carlos, 
‘and he will be delighted with its noble Spanish lines. 
Here he may decide to turn in out of the sun, which 
begins to warm up, and look at the sunshine on the 
blooming plants on the balcony and hear the canaries 
sing from a dozen cages hung under shelter. 

We were that pilgrim in Pensacola, merely an 
editorial we, a lone individual just out of the excite- 
ment of a wedding and somewhat surprised to find 
himself wandering about alone. 

Resting in the hotel we thought of the little group 
of Universalists who have been keeping up a church 
for years, and wondered how long it would take to find 
them. What I have since discovered is that the 
church building was near the Presbyterian church 
and the people all over Pensacola. One good friend, 
the Rev. Ella E. Bartlett, wrote us soon after our 
visit as follows: 

“Now if you had only known it, just across the 
tracks where you left your sleeper lived Mrs. T. C. 
Credille, one of your subscribers, the founder and 
mother of the little Universalist church, keeping the 
movement together through all its checkered career, 
and her son, one of the Leader’s strong supporters— 
who would have been delighted to show you all the 
high spots of historic interest in Pensacola. Of all 
the rest that might have happened I shall not write, 
though you may be sure that they would not have 
been satisfied without sharing their pleasure with 
others. Next time you come South let us know be- 
fore you start. Then you will know several other 
things.” 

Changing from a pedestrian into a motorist, I 
went on with my explorations. I was lucky enough to 
get hold of a bright young fellow formerly employed 


and his car for two hours. By instinct he knew what 
I wanted. We went rattling down through the old 
part of the city to the docks, where we could get a view 
of the harbor and of the shore line to the right and to 
the left, reaching out toward the sea. The buildings 
were old-fashioned and built with porches out over 
the sidewalk. Once they sheltered the main business 
activities of the town. Now they are given over large- 
ly to bootleggers. It must be understood that my 
testimony on this subject is hearsay, and any sub- 
seriber acting as judge has full liberty to order it 
stricken out. But not as to the fishing boats, or the 
four-master unloading at the dock, or the view out 
over the water. These things I saw. 

In striking contrast to the rather mean district 
we had traversed was this water front—a magnificent 
expanse. Few vessels were coming in or going out, 
but there were many seaplanes. The seaplane base 
is the largest in the country. On the water, in the 
air, rising, alighting, many boys were taking the first 
steps toward a pilot’s license. Nine miles around to 
the right lay old Fort Barrancas, a comparatively 
modern fortification on the site of an old Spanish 
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fort, and just this side of it the many buildings of the 
naval base. 

We decided to drive in that direction. It was 
well worth while. First we went through a negro 
section—little cabins each with its patch of zinnias, a 
bit of sugar-cane or a garden. Then we found water 
each side of us—pbayous making in from the harbor, 
and bridged by the government to make a road to its 
extensive holdings around Pensacola Bay. A long 
bridge crossed Bayou Grande. Here we began to 
notice trucks piled high with lumber. Then we saw 
men tearing down the little houses. My driver said 
the government had issued orders to clear the reser- 
vation of such houses to enlarge the landing fields. 
The United States said to the men—mechanics, 
chauffeurs, enlisted men—that they could have the 
houses but must move them off the reservation. The 
order has made a boom in the real estate market near 
by, but worked a great hardship in the lives of thou- 
sands who thought they had a spot they could call 
their own. 

“T worked out here,” said my driver, ‘‘two years 
as a mechanic. They are fine boys who come here to 
learn to fly. ‘From here they go to San Diego for 
advanced instruction, and then often they are sent 
off to foreign service in places like Hayti. When 
they crash those speed boats yonder make for them at 
sixty miles an hour and often save them.” 

We.drove on out to one of the old forts which 
guard the entrance to the harbor. Climbing to the 
highest point of the fort, we looked down on the broad 
snowy beach curving away for miles, on other forts, 
on the broad bay and the narrow inlet from the Gulf 
of Mexico. Here the Spaniards first mounted guns 
to protect their settlement. Here Spanish, French, 
English and American flags were flung to the breeze. 
Here also during the Civil War there waved the stars 
and bars. ; 

At last I had to leave the magnificent panorama 
and start back for my train. My six hours in Florida 
were about over. It wasn’t any Florida that I was 
familiar with. It had an individuality of its own. 
But it was a part of the state. 

It was worth seeing and the visit, brief though 
it was, has given me memories that will pull con- 
tinually until I go back. 


* * * 


PHILOSOPHY REINSTATED 


Between 500 and 600 people from all parts of the world at- 
tended the Congress of Philosophy held in Oxford last week. 
This considerably exceeded the number present at any preceding 
Congress, and Professor Muirhead remarked to Mr. Joad (who 
has contributed an interesting article on the subject to the Ob- 
server), “If this Congress had been held fifty years ago, we should 
have seen a few score people huddled into a lecture room.’ 
It does not look as if Philosophy had lost her power to enthrall 
the human mind, in spite of its coldness, its aloofness, and (as 
some have had reason to suppose) its unreality. The truth is 
that science, which reacted from it in the pursuit of the tangible 
things of the physical world, has discovered that what can be 
seen and touched is not the “ultimate reality’ after all. ‘‘The 
materialist frost has broken up,” the theory of the machine will 
not work, and the uses of Idealism have been rediscovered by the 
physicist. How young is thought, after all!—Inquirer and 
Christian Life (London). 
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Dr. Rose Describes Russia 


Ma HE Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 

=| Lynn, reported to his fellow ministers at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting October 27, on a 
“' trip made to Russia with the Sherwood Eddy 
party in the summer of 1930. Another member of 
the party, the Rev. Ernest Henry Carritt, of Peabody, 
was present and made a brief address and helped 
answer questions. 

Mr. Brooks presided. The Rev. John Brush 
conducted the devotional exercises, assisted by Mrs. 
van Schaick at the piano. 

The subject assigned Dr. Rose was “What a 
Minister Ought to Know about Russia.” He said 
in part: 

“To say what a minister ought to know about 
Russia is difficult. A minister ought to know enough 
about Russia to convince the members of his Ladies’ 
Aid that the stories about the nationalization of women 
are wrong. 

“He ought to know enough to show the Parent 
and Teachers’ Association that in Russia young people 
of both sexes do not bathe together in public baths 
without clothing. He ought to know enough to prove 
to the patriotic societies that Russian communism is 
not being propagated to any extent in the United 
States, that such communism as we have is indigenous 
to our soil, and that the cause of communism here and 
abroad is human misery and injustice. 

“He ought to know enough to tell art lovers with 
some authority that the Russians have not destroyed 
the art treasures of the old regime, but have carefully 
preserved them. 

“He ought to know enough to convince the 
Chambers of Commerce that it is foolish to worry over 
Russian wheat, that Russia could put her wheat over 
here if she wanted to and give it away, that Russia 
is a great buyer as well as a great seller, and that all 
our talk of forced labor in Russia is nonsense. 

“He ought to be able to answer the well-fed 
capitalist who remarks in an offhand way, ‘It won’t 
work,’ and say that communism in Russia is a definite 
success, and that there is nothing on the horizon to 
stop that success. 

“He ought to be so well informed that he can 
convince Bishop Wm. T. Manning and Father Walsh 
that the churches are running, that the blows the 
churches have received are richly deserved, that the 
old church in Russia was a scourge as much deserving 
to be driven out of Russia as the old political system. 

“He ought to be able to paint for doctors and 
lawyers who take outrageous fees here, a picture of 
Russian doctors and lawyers whose highest reward 
is the knowledge that they serve the people. 

“Yo people shocked by the brutality of the Rus- 
sian system our minister ought to be able to say that 
there is nothing brutal in the Russian system that can 
not be paralleled in the life of six other great modern 
nations, our own included, and that there are many 
things good in the Russian system that can not be so 
paralleled. 

“Our minister ought to tell those who say that 
the only things that work in Russia are capitalistic, 
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that the nations that are down and out are capitalistic, 
and that Russia is going strong. 

“To the workers of our country, on the other 
hand, our minister ought to be able to take the positive 
message that the soil of Russia is the only fruitful 
soil for this communistic experiment, and possibl 
India and China, but not the United States. 

“The minister who wants to talk on Russia 
ought to know everything and to know that nobody 
knows anything about Russia. Anything I might 
say for or against Russia is true somewhere in that 
great country. It is a land of eight million square 
miles of territory, and one hundred and sixty million 
people of all stages of development from neolithic man 
up to the most intellectual modern. 

“Tt is a land of contrasts. Everything that you 
say must be at once balanced by the opposite asser- 
If you say that some churches are destroyed 
you must at once say that the others are filled and 
crowded. If you say that churches are used as gran- 
aries or for other public purposes, you must also sa 
that those open are in better repair than before the 
revolution. If you say they are turning out 50,000 
tractors you must also say that most of the tractors 
will not work. - If you say they have modern ideas of 
husbandry and even bathe their pigs, you must add 
that it costs a man a dollar to get a bath in a big hotel. 
If you say the worker gets sympathy, you must also 
say that there is no country where he needs so little 
pay. He doesn’t have to worry about cost of school 
ing, sickness, old age, or lack of employment. If you 
say it is a land with no unemployment, you must also 
say it is a land where there is much terror. So also 
it is a land of idealism, but also of brutality. It isa 
paradise for workers, but a hell for the rich, the sensi- 
tive, the cultured and artistic. There is food enough 
but sometimes people stand in queue to get it. If7 
you say Russia has no money, you have to add that 
they have practically all the raw materials. 

“Our minister ought to know that Russia is the 
largest country in the world, occupying one-sixth of 
the land, making a great experiment trying to lift 
the cultural level of mankind. But the Russians do 
not think it is an experiment, any more than Moses 
thought he was making an experiment when he led ~ 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

“Their system is working. The evils in the sys- 
tem are the evils inherent in every other political sys- 
tem known to man. One of the good things in it is 
the elimination of the profit motive. We have been 
insisting that a man could not get along without the 
profit motive. The answer is that a whole generation 
of Russian boys and girls are being taught that the 
possession of more money than one needs is the crime © 
of crimes and the sin of sins. 

“There are 149 languages spoken in Russia by — 
182 races. It is a land of no middle class, no upper 
class. Practically only workers are left. All the others 
are killed or have escaped. 

“They have a know-it-all attitude much as we 
have. Marx is the god and Lenin is his prophet 
Lenin said, ““With Soviet power and American tech: 


_ here?’ 


nique, we shall build our socialist state.”. They are 


- getting the American technique and they are build- 
ing their state. 


“In the country there are 130,000,000 peasants, 


12,000,000 members of trades unions and 2,000,000 


members of the Communist Party. The members of 


the Communist Party are zealots, atheists, at the beck 


and call of the party. They can be sent anywhere at 
any time. There are 700,000 young communists. 
In the Communist Party there are 1,500 members of 
an all union congress, 600 members of the Central 
Executive Council, sixteen members of the Cabinet, 
nine members of the inner secret political bureau, 
and one man, Stalin, in supreme control. 

“Russian states are economic states—one de- 
voted to iron and steel, another to cotton and textiles, 
another to wheat, another to automobiles, etc. 

“There is something in Russia akin to a flaming 
religious revival that is roaring through the land. 
All of the members of our party, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, felt that they had come into the pres- 
ence of the indomitable human spirit. Whatever our 
ideas, we all stand straighter in the presence of men 
who have hold on something they believe vita: and 
who would lay down their lives to serve the cause. 

“The depth and breadth of this spirit can not be 
described. Here is the slow phlegmatic Slav. He is 
transformed by this spirit into a demon for work. 

“They are determined to talk religion and con- 
vince us. Their God is not our God. Communism 
is their religion, but they do not call it that. Yet 
communism has all the ear-marks of a religion. A 
peasant knelt before a new tractor and, crossing him- 
self, called it the little brother of Jesus. ‘We will 
drink carrot tea,’ said one man to us, ‘we will eat 
potato bread, but we will put this thing over.’ 

“The Russians are the new Puritans. They are 
exalting the virtues of diligence, thrift, abstinence. 
They set their faces sternly against drinking, against 
prostitution. Russia was the only great nation where 
we found no pornographic pictures, no prostitutes, no 
great drinking. It is not puritanism to them. It is 
just plain common sense. It is common sense to 
keep a man pure, temperate and efficient. 

“They have a five-day week. The Russian 
system provides for leisure, and through a great sys- 
tem of parks they teach the people how to use it. 

“Their prisons are graded prisons. One of our 
party, a rabbi, said to a prisoner, ‘Do you boys like it 
The answer was, ‘Why shouldn’t we like it 
here? Wecame here bums. We go away men.’ ”’ 

In closing, Dr. Rose went more into detail con- 
cerning religious conditions in Russia. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, it was brought out that the 
word “religion” was being used by different men in 
different senses. Dr. Rose and Mr. Carritt explained 
that they were using the word in the broadest possible 


- way when they said that Communism was really a 


religion. When a person said that the Russian peas- 
ants were fundamentally religious, he meant that they 


_ were simple-minded people, full of awe at the thought 


| 


churches of the Greek Orthodox Church and some dis- 


of the unseen Powers. When one used the word 


religion in the sense that religion is still tolerated by 
the Russian Government, one meant that some 
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senting churches are still open. Dr. Rose made it 
clear, however, that the Soviets are determined to 
root out religion, not so much because they are in op- 
position to its superstitions as because they fear its 
influence in stirring up revolution against the Govern- 
ment, 

In closing, Dr. Rose said in part: “Our party 
visited six cburches in one evening. A Russian told 
us that 90 per cent of the people of Russia were still 
affiliated in some way with organized religion. They 
go to church on feast days or they call in the priest 
in times of birth or death. 

“Tt is clearly true that the priests are persecuted, 
churches are heavily taxed, the five day week disrupts 
the order of services, the youth of Russia are being 
educated as atheists, the church is forbidden to teach 
religion to the young, and every vital religious leader 
is quickly removed from the scene. 

“The Soviet Government, believing the church 
is an anachronism that could be rooted out easily, are 
now puzzled by the fact that the religious instinct 
survives. 

“We visited a museum which is designed to teach 
atheism. In that museum we saw why Lenin said, 
‘Religion is the opiate of the people.’ A series of 
plaster plaques showed the processes of evolution, 
and had over it the sign, ‘Religion teaches an unscien- 
tific view of life.’ There were the pictures of all the 
idols of religious history, and of all the gods of the 
nations. In one place I noticed a life-sized statue of 
Bruno and the story of his being burned, all designed 
to teach that the church had been the enemy of human 
progress. There were pictures representing priests 
giving the secrets of the confessional to the agents of 
the secret police. On one table were the iron, steel 
and copper helmets, bracelets and other things of 
penance that the priests had made the peasants 
wear. 

“Against religion the Soviets. have tried force 
and tried ridicule, and they have not succeeded. Now 
they have started a scientific investigation of the 
question as to why religion persists, and it is said that 
the investigators have broken up into different par- 
ties. The Russian who discussed this subject with us 
told us he believed that the investigators would find 
something in man that can not be eliminated. I think 
it fair to say this: There is more scrutiny of religious 
questions, more serious thought on religion, in Russia 
to-day than in any other country. 

“The greatest service that we in the United States 
can render to Russia is to help by not hindering. My 
visit to Russia helped me to understand, and to real- 
ize the truth of the saying that to understand much is 
to forgive much. I believe that the Russians are 
seeking for a city whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

Mr. Carritt brought out the fact that a class 
system is being developed to-day. Four classes of 
people can not vote—the merchants, the clerks in 
the little stores, the criminals and the clergy. He 
said that teachers are regarded as secondary to the 
men digging the ditch. He said that Russia will have 
to get a broader idea of what a worker is. He be- 
lieved that the Russian experiment was bound to 
succeed. - 


%> 


The Place of Psychology in Religion---I 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


9 | by those doing religious work might solve 
, a number of the difficulties of the current 
@r4G)| religious situation. Religion, it is said, 
ought to be “modernized” in its technique by the 
application of psychology to its problems, in the man- 
ner of modern business and educational institutions, 
and even in that of the amusement industry. If the 
psychology of advertising is able to exert an enormous 
influence upon modern life, in the interests of the manu- 
facturers of goods, why could not the Christian forces 
of the world achieve profitable results through the 
use of the psychology of religion? This question has 
been asked in good faith on many occasions, and it 
seems appropriate to call attention to some of the 
misconceptions that it involves. There are many 
ministers who have sought to put the idea into prac- 
tise, and such persons have frequently met with dis- 
appointment in negative or inconclusive results. Thus 
it is not uncommon to meet those who feel that psychol- 
ogy in religion is at best a sort of unconsidered fad. 
This conclusion, as well as the results of the attempts 
to “use psychology,” derives, it appears, from an es- 
sentially mistaken conception of the field and prob- 
lems of the psychology of religion. 

First, let it be observed that it is no new thing to 
“use psychology”’ in religious work, or, for that matter, 
in social activities of every sort. Inasmuch as psy- 
chology deals with the varying behavior of human 
beings, no one can help “using psychology” in a 
rough way, in any attempt at intercourse with one’s 
fellows. Such use is made in precisely the same man- 
ner in which one “uses mathematics’ in paying one’s 
grocery bill or one’s insurance premium. Arithmetic, 
which is derived from mathematics, is involved in these 
instances. Yet the amount and importance of the 
mathematical work contained in such arithmetic is in 
abrupt contrast with that done by the long series of 
practical economists who fixed the commodity prices, 
or by the actuaries who determined the insurance 
rates. In the same way, we can not avoid “using 
psychology” in any situation that includes another 
person. If we are trying to convince by argument, 
if we are seeking to establish pleasant relations, if we 
are merely passing the time of day in neighborly 
fashion, we are constantly using our experience and our 
knowledge of human beings to guage the mental at- 
titudes of the other person, and to be tactful, jovial, 
or friendly according to our conception of his view of 
life and his likes and dislikes. Now this every-day 
manner of dealing with others is a derivative of the 
science of psychology, even though we are almost 
never aware of just what it is that our actions entail. 
Were we to make a thorough study of psychology, we 
should then be in the position of the actuary who is 
somewhere behind our insurance bill. 

When we are paying a bill, it helps little or not 
at all to be informed of the technical processes that 
have gone into the calculation of the total amount due. 
When we are living in our own particular social situa- 
tion, it might be not a help but even a hindrance 


CAD E are often told that the use of psychology 
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to follow consciously each technicality that is bound - 
up in our friendly or unfriendly conversations. Thus 
religious workers are “using psychology” in all their 
dealings with people, whether or not they take cog-— 
nizance of the technical elements of the process. 
Moreover, this sort of thing has been going on ever 
since there were two human beings in the worid. 

When some one becomes interested in a new psy- 
chological theory, acquires erudition in its technical 
aspects, and seeks to make conscious use of it, say, in 
church work, he may be disappointed because his 
knowledge has hindered rather than helped him. But 
this does not mean that the psychology of religion is 
an unworthy fad. It means rather that the individual 
in question lacks, not the proper psychological in- 
formation, but, instead, an adequate experience with 
people. Regardless of psychology, when it is a ques- 
tion of dealing with people, you and I and the psy- 
chologist have all to fall back on our knowledge of 
human nature, you and I in our conversations, the 
psychologist in acquainting us with his ideas. 

In advertising, to know that a black question- 
mark in the middle of a magazine page will arouse 
curiosity, and to write advertisements around such a 
question-mark, is an example of the use of psychology 
in this practical field. Yet none of us needs a psy- 
chologist to demonstrate such a fact. We have but 
to look back into our own experience with black ques- 
tion-marks to realize that the principle is a correct 
one. The advertisement writer, however, has derived 
his idea from psychological findings that have quite 
other and different applications and bearings than this. 
Thus psychology, in most of its applications, must re- 
main behind the scenes of the finished activities. 
This is not because psychology is inherently mysteri-— 
ous, but simply because except to a student of the ~ 
science its technicalities make it extremely unin- ~ 
teresting. A student of mathematics is occupied ~ 
with conceptions and formulas of a sort that, could” 
we understand them, would bore us to death in the 
process. : 

When it comes finally to the possibility of using 
psychology in religion, it is likely to be a case, not of 
black question-marks, but of appropriate music for 
church services and lighting for churches. In these 
instances, the matter of non-technical experience is 
again paramount; though if our decision in the matter 
of decoration and sound be a right one, it is certain 
to reflect some psychological principle of wider and 
more fundamental bearing. Some, however, are not 
content with this type of application, and the sup-. 
position is prevalent that since there is a recognized 
psychology of religion, it ought to be helpful in fixin 
the wayward congregational eye and in tuning up 
a miraculously acquired silver orator’s tongue. In ~ 
short, it is expected that here the magic of psychology 
should prove a touchstone for converting the world in 
six easy contacts. Herein lie the misconceptions and 
the disappointments of those who would use psychol- 
ogy for religious purposes in a large way. 

There is indeed a psychology of religion, as po 
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tentially valuable or as useless, as dull or as interesting, 
depending upon the point of view, as is any other 
branch of the science. It is neither a fad nor a magic 
means of control of human victims that a well-meaning 
minister may wish to manipulate for their own good. 
It is well-established as a field of investigation, and it 
holds possibilities of considerable importance for the 
development and the conduct of religion. These are 
not, however, of the sort suggested and discussed 


_above. 


The psychology of religion occupies the rela- 
tive position of the insurance actuary as compared 
with the person who makes out or who pays the re- 
sulting insurance bill. In the insurance business the 
presence of neither the actuary nor the bill is any 
guarantee that the bill will be paid. No more are 
the eventual findings of the psychology of religion 
to be regarded as the turning of all people under re- 
ligious influence to an acceptable way of life. The 
psychology of religion is not a religion of psychology. 


The Indianapolis Meetings 


BP==qOR a full week, counting the meeting of the 

24| General Convention Trustees, Universalists 
were gathered in Indianapolis to discuss 

#28} Universalism and its implications for modern 
life and to consider the affairs of the Universalist 
Church. It was not only a gathering in the Middle 
West but of the Middle West. There were nearly 
thirty formal addresses, dealing with many phases of 
Universalist thought and the current problems of the 
church, the Sunday school, the Women’s Missionary 
Association, the Young People’s Christian Union, and 
Home and Foreign Missions. 

The program, however, had been so skilfully ar- 
ranged and with such constant opportunities for dis- 
cussion while each subject was fresh in the hearer’s 
mind, that no theme was dropped until it had been 
fully and thoughtfully considered. In these discus- 
sions some thirty ministers and a large number of 
laymen and laywomen participated. Any church 
might well be proud of the devotion, the courage, and 
the intelligence manifested by practically all the par- 
ticipants. Because most of those present had known 
each other long and well, there was an intimacy and 
frankness that could hardly be hoped for in a General 
Convention. 

But there was something more moving and sig- 
nificant than that—a unity and fellowship so deep 
and implicit that the widest and sharpest differences 
of opinion could not evoke any exhibition of personal 
ill-feeling. To those unhappily familiar with some 
other past gatherings this in itself was a significant 
and inspiring contrast. 

Perhaps the best way to report the speakers is to 
let them report themselves. Most of the addresses 
would be worth publishing verbatim, but since that 
is impossible a running summary will tell us what 
Middle West Universalists are thinking and how 
they are expressing it. 

The Ministers’ Meetings began on Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 20, with a session of which the Rev. 
George Cross Baner, D. D., president of the National 
Ministers’ Association, was the chairman. Dr. Baner 
urged upon the ministers the necessity of knowing 
the men and women and children in their parishes, 
that they may help them to solve their life problems. 

Dr Roger F. Etz, himself a Westerner, outlined 
his proposed program as General Superintendent and 
Secretary, stressing especially the world-wide oppor- 
tunity confronting the Universalist Church, also the 
necessity of our conceiving the whole work of the 
whole Church in terms of religious education. To 


meet this opportunity and fulfill our mission we must 
realize that we are living in a new day and must have 
a new technique. 

At the men’s Fellowship Club supper and meeting, 
Mr. Stanley Stall, State Superintendent of Ohio 
Universalist Churches, urged laymen to realize that 
ministers are giving themselves when spending their 
time in study, and that leadership is our primary 
task. 

The evening address was by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
President of the Universalist General Convention, 
who gave keen and searching answers to the question, 
“Are You Mentally Healthy?” 

Thursday morning Dr. Adams again led the dis- 
cussion on preaching, declaring that what we need first 
of all in these days is a new clarity of vision that will 
enable us to see our great objectives more definitely— 
a vision that will enable us to see as Jesus did—and 
then practical wisdom to realize that vision. Our 
commission, like that which Jesus gave to the twelve 
or to the seventy, is to cast out the unclean spirits of 
envy and greed and selfishness and hate. The real 
test of any church is what it does to the minds and 
souls of those who come there. We spend too much 
time trying to increase the size of our congregations. 
If nothing vital happens to a small congregation, 
nothing vital will happen to a big one. 

The Rev. Clinton Scott, D. D., of Peoria, while 
urging the importance of the right presentation of a 
message, insisted that once a man has a vital message 
by which he is possessed he will find some way to tell it 
to others. Many ministers are more concerned about 
how they shall say a thing than about having some- 
thing vital to say. Preaching is a co-operative en- 
terprise in which the people have as vital a part as the 
preacher. We need always to remember that the 
church is the school of the soul. Our sermons must 
be the outgrowth of our experiences with our people. 
The minister who does not love folks can never be- 
come a great preacher. 

Dr. Scott was followed by Dr. Harold Marshall 
of Boston, who pointed out that now, quite as much as 
in the time of Augustine or Calvin or Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the ministry called for spiritual hardihood, 
and that any pulpit eloquence would be futile unless 
supported by the practise of Christianity in the 
minister’s daily life. 

The afternoon was devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of the various church auxiliaries, led by 
the Rev. Harold Lumsden, the Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., and Mrs. W. R. Corlett. 
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The first speaker Thursday evening was Dr. 
Clinton Scott, who urged us to realize that old re- 
ligious sanctions have become obsolete and new oc- 
casions are teaching us new duties. We must face a 
new interpretation of the ethical aspects of religion 
and a vastly changed and increasingly complex social 
order. We are enmeshed in an industrial situation 
that confuses the conscience and befogs the mind. 
The time is at hand when we must recognize the 
menace to personality of great wealth and of great 
poverty. An unethical civilization will destroy the 
vitality of any religion. Personal character has not 
lessened in importance, but we must learn to think 
in terms of a larger fellowship. But social better- 
ment is a means to an end; our ultimate concern is a 
more abundant life. That life we must achieve to- 
gether. The one thing more to be deplored than seg- 
regated vice is segregated virtue. 

The Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., said 
that it is hard for us to get out of the church dominated 
by the ghosts of our ancestors, yet we must do it. 
“Dr. Etz and myself went abroad as your ambassa- 
dors.. We heard and met some of the greatest brains 
of the world. Wecame back feeling what a marvelous 
thing it would be if a large number of Universalists 
could have the same contacts. The Free Christians 
that we met in Europe this summer are fundamen- 
tally Universalists who need our sympathy and our 
fellowship. The prophetic souls of Europe are strug- 
gling to realize the same ideals that we preach. There 
is a responsibility for us abroad that we can not avoid 
without shaming ourselves and making our children 
ashamed of us. We are challenged to have faith in 
our Faith.” 

Friday morning Dr. Effie McCollum Jones spoke 
on “A Faith That Sings,” urging us to remember that 
the primary function of religion is to fill the soul with 
joy, and that faith is the wings of the mind and spirit 
and a prophecy of better things to be. The faith 
that sings is the faith that lifts the soul to clearer 
skies and wider horizons. Any program of religious 
education is defective that does not teach the children 
to sing the high hopes and challenging visions of our 
faith. Liberal faiths have done much to displace 
smaller and lowér faiths, but Liberal Faith will sweep 
the world when we set the world’s children to singing 
ite 

Dr. Jones was followed by Dr. Gertrude Earle, 
who pointed out that the ultimate value of a mis- 
sionary program is not only in what it induces us 
to do for missions, but in the broadening of our own 
thought and the deepening of our spiritual life. Not 
only that, but if in this day we were not reaching out 
to some country besides our own, we should be 
ashamed of ourselves and forfeit our right to the great 
name we bear. 

At the Friday evening meeting Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham spoke on ‘Universalism: a Theology for the 
New World,” and Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, on ‘‘Universalism: 
a Working Philosophy of Life.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to the meeting of 
the Indiana Sunday School Association, with addresses 
by Dr. Earle and Dr. Jones. 

At the banquet Saturday evening Charles O. 
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Grafton, of Muncie, Indiana, as toastmaster, intro- 
duced Mr. Victor A. Friend, who spoke on “Our — 
Balance Sheet.” First of all, he asked the question, 
“What are our assets?” and answered it by saying 
that our ministers are now, as always, our greatest — 
asset. 

“And we laymen,” he continued, “might well 
inquire how many of us would be as good as we are 
were it not for the inspiration and help and guidance 
we have received from our own pastors. Our next 
greatest asset is the men and women and boys and girls 
in our church, enormously more valuable in terms of 
our possible future service than we ourselves realize. 
We ought not to forget our material resources, which 
in buildings and endowment total more than twenty- 
five million dollars. But even greater is the accumu- 
lated good-will of one hundred’and fifty years in which 
we have been preaching and in some measure trying to 
live the gospel of brotherhood.”’ Among our liabili- 
ties the speaker listed, first, obsolete machinery, 
stressing the necessity of modernizing our methods 
and changing ,ur emphasis from an exclusive to an 
inclusive church, and asking us to remember that in 
these days creeds keep us apart much more than they 
unite us. Greatest of all our liabilities is our self- 
ishness, that keeps us from getting rid of some of the 
things that prevent sur making our brotherhood a 
living reality. 

“Such a conference as this being held here is a 
part of our real getting together,’ Mr. Friend con- 
cluded. “Out of such co-operative thinking will 
come a program and a definite purpose to work to- 
gether, and we shall increasingly understand that the 
gospel we are set to preach is the casting out of un- 
clean spirits of hatred, envy, greed, and selfishness from 
the hearts of men, and replacing them by love and 
sympathy and helpfulness. If we could once realize 
and utilize all the powers of all our people, we could 
unite all the peoples of the earth, and no one need be 
cold or hungry or unfriended, and the Kingdom of 
God would be here.” ] 

The sermons Sunday, by Dr. Etz in the morning 
on “What Price Religion,” and Dr. Jones in the eve- 
ning on “Widening Fields of Religious Effort,” con- 
sciously or unconsciously summarized the addresses 
and discussions of the week. 

Only a word of final comment is needed. There 
was an unreserved frankness in setting forth the prob 
lems that confront both conventions and local churches. 
There was no disposition to minimize our difficulties 
or underestimate the obstacles we must overcome. 
But there was a sober optimism and a serene con- 
fidence in the future not only of our Faith but of our 
Church, that would have been missing in a gathering 
of these same people five years ago. Then there 
would have been a more or less pessimistic questioning 
whether the Universalist Church had a future or not. 
Now, in this Indianapolis meeting, there was an ear- 
nest and courageous discussion of how we could meet 


and changing religious conditions. Any visitor from 
another section could not help feeling that the -rest 
of our churches and conventions would do well if they 
could meet the high challenge set up by this gatherings 
at Indianapolis. 
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The Failure of Winners’ 


George W. Coleman 


Every one knows that few can stand prosperity. It goes to 
their heads. This is true of incividuals, of business organizations 
and of nations. The glory and the rewards of winning are more 
than we can stand. Clarence DeMar is an outstanding excep- 
tion to that rule. He has won the famous Boston Marathon 
time and again in spite of advancing years. He has astonished 
the world with his victories. And he has never lost his grip on 
himself. He has never let up, let down, or let go. He is the 
same devoted, conscientious, self-disciplined, unassuming Chris- 
tian man that he always has been. 

The name of winners who have failed is legion. The temp- 
tations of success were too many and toostrong forthem. They 
soon pass out of sight and are forgotten. It would be cruel and 
profitless to call the roll. Winners who escape failure are so 
rare it is better to fix our gaze upon them. Perhaps the most 
illustrious example of sudden world-wide fame that ever came to 
a young man is the case of Lindbergh. He won by long, hard, 
careful preparation. And his success did not go to his head. 
He refused to sell his great fame for any price. He rejected 
the glittering allurements of the vaudeville stage and the silver 
screen; he refused to sell his name for any purpose and insisted on 
sticking to his work—flying. His achievements in character 
have made him the darling of our hearts. 

The house of Rockefeller has achieved phenomenal success in 
winning wealth, has shown unerring judgment in conserving it, 

-and unprecedented genius in distributing it. And, rarest of all, 
it has trained a competent and worthy son to handle great re- 
sponsibilities. 

How many marvelously successful winners of economic 
power, enormously successful business men, make a miserable 
failure in disposing of their wealth. Witness the recent doings 
of a grandson of Chicago’s greatest merchant prince. The 
young man settles a million dollars a year alimony on a discarded 
wife and still has a million dollars a month left with which to en- 
tertain his new wife. 

Sometimes an act is right or wrong according to its magni- 
tude. You may have the moral right to leave your child a 
reasonable inheritance, but have you the right to leave it a sum 
vastly beyond its ability to handle or use? Some day the State 
will settle that for us. It is quite all right for a man to light a 
candle on his kitchen table, but it concerns the community when 
he puts a ten-million-candle-power beacon on his roof. When 
great economic power is inherited it is of the utmost importance 
to all that the inheritor has been trained to handle it. 

Among the failures of successful business men are ennui, 
self-glorification and stupidity in leaving their money. 

Pitiful indeed is the plight of tens of thousands of successful 
business men caught in a treadmill of grinding cares whose in- 
terest in life as a whole is so meager and limited that they dare 
not retire from the exactions of business for. fear they would die 
of ennui. And it is a sad commentary on any business con- 
ducted on such narrow lines. It is so easy to make your fortune 
and lose your life. 

While few successtul business men are so foolish as to talk 
about their wealth, rare indeed is the man who has made much 
money who does not forthwith advertise his success to the world 
_by building a great mansion, or by buying a large estate or a 
castle and by plastering his women folk with silks and furs and 
jewelry. What a commonplace way of manifesting one’s suc- 
cess! 

The oldest, stupidest, most hopeless way of demonstrating 
one’s inability to handle economic success is to hand money down 
to the family irrespective of merit or competency. It is a sur- 


*Address by the president of Babson Institute, at the 
' seventeenth annual National Business Conference, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., Sept. 14, 1930. 


vival of the ancient idea of royal descent, and ought to have be- 
come obsolete long ago. It seems to indicate that the maker of 
the fortune exhausted his brain power in the making of it, and’ 
couldn’t give a thought to what should become of it. He may 
make loafers and snobs out of perfectly good children and leave 
unnourished and unserved many great interests. © 

And even though the successful business man gives to public 
interests In generous proportions, he yet may make more or less 
of a failure. There is almost a craze in this country in giving 
vast sums to education and philanthropy, without much inquiry 
as to what the education is all about and why there should be so 
much need of philanthropy in the richest and supposedly the most 
democratic country on the globe. Why doesn’t the man who 
has had sufficient brains and force to win a fortune in these highly 
competitive times have enough originality and perspicacity to 
discern the greatest and most neglected needs of his day and pro- 
vide for them? Why must he in his giving follow others like a 
sheep instead of leading like the lion he had proved himself to be? 

Why not establish in every leading college in the country 

a chair of Philanthropy, co that our future fortune makers may 
learn when to give and how and where? The average man 
thinks it is altogether too easy to give and dreadfully hard to 
earn, whereas in truth it is far easier to earn a fortune than it 
is to dispose of it intelligently. We have to-day great industrial, 
chemical and electrical research laboratories spending seventy- 
five million dollars a year. We need even more to spend mil- 
lions in civic, social and economic research if we are to learn how 
to control the vast material resources and economic power of 
our day. : 
For many years I knew the life of Daniel Sharpe Ford, the 
owner of the famous Youth’s Companion, and for twenty-five 
years have had a share in dispensing the largest benefaction in 
his will. Although a multi-millionaire and loving fine: things, 
he always lived very modestly, and when he died he made his 
only child, a married daughter, independent and left nine-tenths 
of his estate to religious and philanthropic interests which had 
been dear to his heart throughout a lifetime. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Babson, with whom I have been as- 
sociated for nearly ten years, after winning economic independ- 
ence, continued to live modestly, never allowing themselves even 
the luxury of a chauffeur while they were spending over two 
million dollars to found two unique educational institutions, 
Babson Institute and Webber College. They put the same genius 
and energy into their giving that they put into the getting. Mr. 
Ford and the Babsons are the kind of winners who do not fail. 

As a nation we are winning in the field of material gains 
beyond all precedent. Can we fail miserably nevertheless? Are 
we building a great Frankenstein? Can we handle the power we 
are creating? History records a grand succession of mighty na- 
tions that have won only to fail. Matching our untold wealth 
and amazing efficiency there is a startling decline in religious feel- 
ing and in moral standards. In becoming the most envied shall 
we also become the most hated of nations? 

We have concentrated nine-tenths of our wealth in the 
hands of one-tenth of our people. It now takes a million a year 
income to be noticeably wealthy. Two-thirds of our people are: 
unattached to any form of organized religion. The horrible 
waste and incompetency of meaningless party strife in govern- 
ment, the graft, bootlegging, racketeering and corruption that 
has fastened upon all our great cities, not alone in connection 
with liquor but also in relation to many forms of legitimate busi- 
ness, such as the distribution of milk! 

At the recent Institute of Politics in Williamstown I heard 
Colonel Cooper, the great American engineer who is building a 
gigantic hydro-electric power plant for the Seviet Goveriument on: 
the Dnieper River, say that it is now a contest between the Com- 
munism of Russia and the Capitalism of America. Will it be a 
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fair contest when every Russian, young and old, is studying 
economics, and American youth and the tired business man turn 
first to the sport news and the stock market quotations? 

A new era is dawning, but there is much to give us hope that 
in spite of our great successes we are not going to fail in the end. 
For every evil influence there is a hopeful force at work com- 
bating it. Especially is this true in the field of business. If 
the constructive elements at work are given the right of way 
it is only a question of time when we shall have a better social 
order and a finer public spirit. It was H. G. Wells who said, 
“Our civilization is a race between education and disintegration.” 

A new code of honor is needed to meet modern conditions, 
to keep us from hopeless failure in the midst of immeasurable 
suecess. What are the deadly sins ot our day? You might say 
they are lying, stealing, drunkenness, debauchery, hypocrisy, 
hatefulness and vanity. These are bad enough, but they are not 
at all respectable. It is the generally countenanced, the respect- 
able, sins that are the most deadly. Canon Donaldson, a stu- 
dent of our times, says that the seven deadly sins of to-day are: 

1. Policies without principles—the win at any price idea. 

2. Wealth without work—something we are all looking for. 

3. Pleasure without conscience—I am not my brother’s 


4. Knowledge without character—accomplished crooks. 
5. Business without morality—every man for himself, etc. 
6. Science without humanity—modern instruments of war. 
7. Worship without sacrifice—mere lip service. 

Disowning these deadly sins would save any winner from 


the dangers of final failure. 
* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-third annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and auxiliaries was held in Central 
Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 23 to 26. 

The convention, which met later than usual, was distin- 
guished in several ways. The time and place of meeting had 
been changed from Muncie, Oct. 3, 4, and 5, to Indianapolis, 
Oct. 23 to 26, in order to co-operate with the General Convention 
in holding a Mid-West meeting of ministers in connection with 
our State Convention and preceding one of the regular meetings 
of the Trustees of the General Convention. 

Those who were fortunate enough to attend the Ministers’ 
Conference and the convention with our denominational leaders 
present, feel that this plan of holding such a meeting the year 
between General Convention sessions will meet a great need very 
acceptably. 

The addresses and sermons were of a high order, varied, 
interesting and challenging, revealing the great diversity of talent 
in our ministry along with unity of purpose. The convention 
was characterized by a spirit of optimism, good fellowship and 
unity in a marked degree. While jest and laughter were in evi- 
dence the business in hand was dispatched promptly and with due 
seriousness. Four officers were present and all of our ministers 
were present all or part of the time, and there were forty-two 
delegates representing ten churches. 

Our active churches have done very creditable work during 
the past year and, in view of conditions in general bothin industry 
and interest in church work, we consider our Indiana churches 
have reason to be optimistic and press on to greater and more 
successful achievements. 

The Fellowship Committee reported granting a letter of li- 
cense to Mr. Will G. Dotterer of Kokomo, and, as Mr. Dotterer 
has done splendid work on the Galveston Circuit, serving Gal- 
veston, Pleasant Valley and Salem churches, he will be ordained 
soon. 

The recommendations adopted directed the Executive Board 
to continue aid to churches now receiving aid and to others as 
our finances permit; that the plan already in operation of giving 
$10 to each Sunday school sending a delegate to one of our in- 
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stitutes be continued; that the Board continue publishing th } 
state paper—the Hoosier Universalist. Special attention was 
called to the splendid work being carried on by the Delos H. 
Thompson Home for Aged Women and the strict economy prae- 
tised without sacrificing the comfort of the guests, and our people 
were urged to make every effort to increase the endowment to 
a point where an adequate income is insured. It was recom 
mended to continue the employment of a field worker and that 
instead of spending our main efforts in attempting to revive 
dead churches we develop a program by which surveys may be 
made of communities in which no liberal church has ever existed, 
thus discovering whether there are sufficient families of liberal 
views to warrant the establishment of liberal churches. 
It was recommended that we again contribute $100 to th Q 
General Sunday School Convention. 
Resolutions were adopted thanking Central Church for 
their delightful hospitality and loyal co-operation, and the minis- 
ters of surrounding states and General Convention officials for 
their splendid helpfulness. 
The evening sessions were well attended and especially 
helpful. Dr. Frank D. Adams delivered an interesting address 
on the subject “Are You Mentally Healthy?” Dr. Clinton 
Scott spoke on “Our Responsibility at Home” and Dr. W. H. 
Macpherson on “‘Our Responsibility Abroad.” “A Faith Thai 
Sings” and “Widening Fields of Religious Endeavor” were sub: 
jects discussed by Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham spoke on “Universalism a Theologyfor a New World.” 
Dr. Harold Marshall spoke on “‘Universalism a Working Theology 
of Life.” Thus various phases of the general theme for this Mid 
West meeting, “Universalism in the Changing World,” were pre- 
sented. 
The Rey. Charles H. Emmons discussed the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle presented new ideai 
and objectives for our church schools. The Rev. Helen F. Adams. 
the Rev. Helen Line Case, and Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott wer 
present at several sessions. 
The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society sessions wer 
opened with devotional service, the reading of reports, and ap 
pointment of committees. The three circles have done goot 
work during the year. The constitution was amended to read 
‘‘a member from each circle and the officers shall constitute 
quorum.” It was recommended that a special effort be mad 
to organize new circles, and that all possible help be given 
Delos H. Thompson Home. Mrs. W. R. Corlett of Ilinoi: 
brought greetings from the National Missionary Association. 
The Sunday School Convention recommended that oui 
church schools use the study material suggested by Dr. A. Ger 
trude Earle, that our schools send a representative to our 
stitutes and that they co-operate with our Young People’s Chris- 
tian Unions in making our Mid-West Rally in February a success. © 
It was recommended that our Sunday schools send delegates te 
the Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run State Park next summer, 
and assist in any way practicable to bring the National Yo ng 
People’s Christian Union Convention to Turkey Run State Park 
in 19381. i 
The occasional sermon was preached on Friday afternoon by 
the Mr. Will G. Dotterer, his subject, ‘“Democratizing The 
ogy.” This was followed by the communion service in charge of 
the Rey. Fred A. Line, assisted by the Rev. Arthur McDavitt 
Following this a brief memorial service was held in memory 0 
those who have died during the year. 
An offering for the Ministers’ Pension Fund was recei 
and special contributions of $5 each sent in by the Salem 
Manchester churches. 
The banquet on Saturday evening was a happy occasio 
with Mr. Charles O. Grafton of Muncie toastmaster and I 
Victor Friend of Massachusetts the principal speaker. : 
Mr. Friend’s address on ‘“‘Our Balance Sheet” was a thought 
ful consideration of our resources and obligations, and a chal: 
lenge especially to our ministers. ] 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Harold Marshall, the Rev. Charl 
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H. Emmons, Dr. John Sayles, Dr. Frank D. Adams and Dr. 
Iiffie McCollum Jones, all gave interesting addresses. 

The Sunday school and services of worship were well at- 
tended on Sunday. Many visiting ministers had returned to 
their respective churches for Sunday services, but some Indiana 
Universalists who could not come in sooner were present Sunday. 

Dr. Etz preached the morning sermon and Dr. Jones spoke 
in the evening, this service closing the convention. A basket 
dinner was enjoyed in the social rooms of the church at noon. 

The convention will meet in Muncie in 1931 and the Rey. 
Fred A. Line was selected preacher of the occasional sermon. 

Central Universalist Church, their pastor, the Rev. Fred A. 
Line, and Mr. Theo. F. Schlaegel, president of the State Conven- 
tion, were untiring in their efforts to make this a successful con- 
vention and Mid-West meeting. 

Officers elected for the State Convention were as follows: 
President, Theo F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, John 
W. Limbert, Muncie; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklan- 
don; treasurer, Melvin A. Beagle, Waldron; trustee for three 
years, Emory P. Ross, Aurora. 

Women’s Universalist Missionary Society—President, Mrs. 
Maud Caldwell, Muncie; vice-president, Mrs. Bernice Hoover, 
Richmond; secretary, Miss Mollie B. Dunwoody, Pendleton; 
treasurer, Miss Edith Irwin, Indianapolis. 

Sunday School Convention—President, Mrs. Wood Leslie, 
Muncie; vice-president, Robert Lee Ross, Aurora; secretary, 
Miss Vernice Hanks, Peru; treasurer, Mrs. M. Justice, Logans- 
port. 


* * * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The eightieth session of the Wisconsin Universalist State 
Convention was held in Racine Oct. 7 and 8, 1930. Delegates 
were present from all our churches, and the usual delightful time 
was enjoyed by all. 

The session opened at 3 p. m., Tuesday, Oct. 7, with Mr. 
Harry O. Hale, the state president, in the chair. Atter the 
singing of a hymn, Dr. L. R. Robinson, the secretary of the con- 
vention, offered prayer, and this was followed by the president’s 
annual message. 

The rain poured down the entire day, and delegates were 
delayed, some failing to arrive until Wednesday. 

All Wisconsin pastors were present at the convention. 

Reports showed that some important changes had been 
made during the year. The Rev. L. R. Robinson resigned the 
pastorate of the Racine church June 1, and on Sept. 1 the Rev. 
Lawrence W. Abbott of Massachusetts became his successor. 

Dr. Robinson continues his position as secretary of the State 
Convention, also State Superintendent, and has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Monroe church for a period of one year. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, was present, and 
gave two very inspiring addresses. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter was not able to attend, and Dr. Daniel 
T. Denman, of Oak Park, IIl., consented to take his place on the 
program. This was the third time Dr. Denman has attended 
our Wisconsin Conventions, and every one who heard his wonder- 
ful spiritual messages expressed the hope that we should request 
him to be with us many times in the coming years. 

The convention banquet was served the evening of the first 
day, and was well attended in spite of pouring rain. 

The Rey. Robert Loring, pastor of the Milwaukee Unitarian 
church, came down the first day and spoke briefly at the banquet. 

The Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, the Racine pastor, gave the 
occasional sermon, and spoke on “Liberal Evangelism.” He 
gave a splendid message which was enjoyed by all present, and 
then came the communion service, conducted by Mr. Abbott. 

A substantial offering for the Ministerial Pension Fund was 
then taken. 

The Women’s Missionary Conference was held on Wednes- 
day, Mrs. Sara Smith, chairman. Some interesting discussions 
were heard, and plans suggested for more active work in the fu- 


ture. Itis hoped that a definite outline for the women’s mission- 
ary work in Wisconsin will be followed in the future by all 
our churches. 

Miss Luella Dunning, director of young people’s work in 
Wausau, gave a very helpful address. Miss Dunning told of her 
visit to the Lake Geneva Conference, and of the great work being 
done by many young people in various denominations. 

The Rev. M. L. Aldridge, chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, reported the following churches in fellowship: Racine, 
Mukwonago, Monroe, Stoughton, Markesan, Wausau, and 
Augusta. Ministers in fellowship: Noble E. McLaughlin, Merton 
L. Aldridge, Luther R. Robinson, Henry E. Polley, and Lawrence 
W. Abbott, who was recently received into our fellowship from 
Massachusetts. 

The Rev: W. EK. Manning Todd was transferred to the New 
York Convention during the past year. The Rey. F. Osten- 
Sacken was transferred to the Minnesota Convention, but no 
notice of his transfer has as yet been received from the Minnesota 
Fellowship Committee. The Rev. Henry E. Polley, of Marke- 
san, was granted full fellowship in the Wisconsin Convention. 

On the suggestion that something should be done to keep in 
closer touch with Universalist young people who are attending 
the State University at Madison, and after considerable discus- 
sion, it was voted to have the State Superintendent arrange a 
number of conferences and dinners in Madison to which Univer- 
salist young people are to be invited. By group study and 
conferences among them, it is hoped to keep our boys and girls, 
interested in our faith, and hold them to the church. 

Our Wisconsin pastors are loyal, hard-working men, and all 
of them are alive to the general religious situation which con- 
fronts the world. These men are trying hard to meet the re- 
ligious needs of their parishes, and I believe our people and our 
churches are honestly endeavoring to keep alive and enthusiastic 
in the high demands of our great faith. 

In the face of the most strenuous economic pressure this 
country has experienced in a life-time, and with full realization 
of every obstacle to be surmounted in our endeavors for the re- 
ligious faith we cherish, we Wisconsin Universalist ministers 
have returned to our work in our local churches with an uncon- 
querable faith in the fins] triumph of the right. 

The following officers were elected: President, Fred J. Bol- 
ender, Monroe; vice-president, Walter Lobdell, Mukwonago; 
treasurer, Richard G. Harvey, Racine; secretary-superintendent, 
Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, Racine; trustees, Miss Alice Phelps, 
Markesan, Mrs. Daisy Bolender, Monroe, Karl Schmidt, Wausau. 
Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Merton L. Aldridge, Stough- 
ton, chairman, secretary, Bert Schwanberg, Wausau, Dr. M. L. 
Gregerson, Stoughton. Place of next Convention, Monroe. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Merton L. Aldridge. 
Time of next Convention, perhaps month of May. Definite date 
to be decided by Executive Committee. 

* * * 


THE REV. WILLIAM M. LAWRENCE 

The people of Norwalk, Ohio, were greatly shocked on 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, when news was received of the sudden death of 
the Rey. William M. Lawrence, which occurred Monday eve- 
ning at the home of his son in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Lawrence had gone to Columbus on Friday, Oct. 10, 
where he was to preach the following two Sundays in the Uni- 
versalist church, with the possibility of engaging for a longer 
period as the minister of that church. In apparent good health 
and in the best of spirits he delivered his sermon Sunday morning, 
to the delight and encouragement of all who heard him, many re- 
marking how well and full of energy he seemed for one of his age. 
Later in the day, feeling slightly ill, he was taken to the home of 
his son, G. W. Lawrence, who resides in Columbus and is editor 
of the Ohio Legion News. A physician was called, who prescribed 
for him, assuring him that his trouble was not of a serious nature. 
He continued slightly ill Monday evening, when without warning 
he collapsed and died at once, acute arterial trouble being the 
probable cause. 
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William M. Lawrence was born in Norwalk, Ohio, sixty-three 
years ago, and his early life was spent in that city, where he re- 
ceived his early education. He had about decided to take up 
the legal profession for his life work when he became interested 
in the preaching of the Rev. Stephen Craine, D. D., who was 
then pastor of the Norwalk Universalist church. Under this 
ministry William united with the Universalist church in Norwalk 
on Easter Sunday, 1888, and it was largely through the influence 
of Dr. Craine that he turned his attention toward the ministry. 

He entered the Theological School at Canton, N. Y., gradu- 
ating in the class of 1898. His first pastorate was in Bridgewater, 
N. Y., where he was pastor of the Universalist church for a num- 
ber of years. After one or more brief pastorates in New York 
State he returned to Norwalk, where for three years he was 
pastor of the church in which years before he had found the 
satisfying faith. 

Later deciding, for various reasons, to enter other lines of 
work, he withdrew from the ministry, but he never lost interest in 
his church. He kept pace with its progress and that of all re- 
ligious education. He was a wide and constant reader, ever 
ready and glad to serve his church whenever and however needed. 
Every worthy enterprise that was for the good of his fellow citi- 
zens and the upholding ot righteousness in church or state or 
city found in him a willing and efficient friend. 

During the past twenty-five years he was connected with 
various business enterprises, the most outstanding of which was 
his connection with the Youth’s Companion, tor which he was the 
traveling representative, especially bringing this worthy publica- 
tion before the schools of the country as part of their equipment 
in current literature. In this he won high appreciation from 
the publishers. 

It was with a real joy and to the satisfaction of his soul that 
he had recently decided to return to the ministry, giving the 
remaining years of his life to the church he loved, and but a week 
before his death the Ohio Committee of Fellowship had restored 
him to full ministerial fellowship. ° 

Mr. Lawrence was twice married. His first marriage was 
to Miss Caroline Andrews of Rochester, N. Y., who was also a 
student of the theological school at Canton, and to this union 
were born two sons, G. Willis, now of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Robert, who died a number of years ago. Mrs. Lawrence died 
in Norwalk during the pastorate there. 

Mr. Lawrence’s second marriage was to Miss Edith Baket 
of Norwalk, to whom one son was born, Homer, who resides with 
his mother in the Norwalk home, together with a sister of Mr. 
Lawrence, Grace Lawrence. 

The day following the death of Mr. Lawrence his body was 
taken to the home in Norwalk, and funeral services were held 
from the Universalist church on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 16, 
his pastor, the Rev. Harry M. Wright, officiating, assisted by 
the Rev. Linden R. Wilson, pastor of the Baptist church, a 
friend of the family, who said of Mr. Lawrence, “‘He was one 
of the best friends I ever had.” 


* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Hyde Park Policeman 


I was in London on the Sabbath Day, and in the morning I 
attended the services of the Sanctuary. But later in the day I 
went unto Hyde Park and listened to the Orators who are there. 
And they spake on many themes. For some were advocating 
Cheaper and Easier Divorce, while others were Declaring All 
Divorce to be contrary unto the Will of God. And the two did 
not speak from the same platform, but each upon his own. And 
some were speaking in favor of the Freedom of India, and some 
were setting forth the doctrines of Russia. And some were for 
Tax Reform and some were for Birth Control. And many were 
preaching in divers forms what they called the Gospel. 

And I noticed with full approval the manner in which Eng- 
land doth permit Free Speech, but how he who accepteth the 
Privileges of Free Speech must grant the like Liberty unto those 
who oppose him. For the Hecklers be many, and the sym- 


pathies of the crowd are with the master of Quick Repartee and 
the man who doth exhibit Fair Play. 

And I noted that here and there the Lenton Police stood in 
the background, but that they never seemed to do anything 
And when a man announced on a Painted Scroll that he had been 
arrested Ten Times, and he spake with evident hope of getting 
himself arrested again, the Police paid no attention to what 
he said. 

And I spake unto one of the Policemen, and I said unto him, 
Thou hearest much preaching. 

And he answered and said, I never listen unto any of it. 

And I said, Why is that? 

And he said, I might form an Opinion. : 

And I smiled as I walked away, and I said, That Policeman 
is Nobody’s Fool. Opinions are Dangerous and Expensive. It 
is his duty to Preserve Order, and an Opinion might be unto him 
a Disadvantage. And I considered further, that being stationed 
where he was, he had no choice as to the selection of what might 
be spoken in his hearing, or discretion as to the material upon 
which an opinion might be based. And while it was Very In- 
teresting to me to hear so many men talk on so many subjects, I 
should not like mine own Opinions to be based upon what I 
might hear in that place. 

And I considered further how many men there be who go 
unto the House of God and who listen unto the words that a 
spoken there, and I wondered how many of them are afraid lest 
they form an Opinion, and being there more or less by Force 0 
Circumstances have fallen into the habit of Hearing Nothing 
that is preached unto them. And there certainly is something te 
be said in defense of their Method. 

Nevertheless, I remember how the Prophets of God spake 
in old time of those who exercised this Form of Protection against 
the Intrusion of New Ideas. For the prophets said that thosi 
people having ears heard not, lest they should hear with thei 
ears and understand with their Hearts and be Converted ant 
Be Healed. 

And I said, After all hath been said, I am for the Hyde Park 
policeman. He hath some right to select the sources of knowl 
edge on which he is to shape his Opinions, and some reasonabli 
choice as to the sphere in which his constructive Opinions shal 
function. And I am inclined to think that while I have some 
times been Negligent about hearing some truth that I might have 
heard, I have oftener listened with unmerited Patience unto Errol 
that I might decently have avoided. And the Gospel hath it 
self appeared to admonish me not to listen unto every foolish 
speech, for it saith, Take heed what ye hear. 

* * * 
PENTECOST—1930 
Robert Whitaker 
They sought the Pentecostal flame, 
The tongues of fire of old, 
Again the wide, wide world to claim 
For one fraternal fold. 


But Rome refused the common call 
Except as Peter’s place 

Had precedence of John and Paul 
And all the sons of grace. 


And Lambeth, burning with desire 
For one wide Church of God, 
Could only recognize the fire 
In one ordaining rod. 


Again the voice of Luther cried 
Against John Calvin’s creed; 

Again was logic magnified 
Beyond the Christly deed. 


And Pentecost was mocked once more 
Where priest-craft kept the ways; 
While Love knocked vainly at the door 
Locked fast with form and phrase. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 

A BAD MAN WHO NEVER SMOKES Editorials dealing with: 
To the Editor of the Leader: fee Menominationalattarrserws 23.0 14.7 ctee eee 13 
A correspondent writes that she can not support the church 2. Other churches PU Roe et AO OO meen ipeT Gocr 10 
of her faith because prominent members, even ministers, smoke 3. Entire Christian Church .. BOE EDISS mp. ia Soc e 9 
cigarettes or tobacco. It occurs to me that a man’s value to the 4. Current religious GONntTOVErsics.e45. ee eee 8 
world consists of some important positive virtues, not negative 5. Religious education terete essen eens ress ee 1 
virtues, however many in number. One of the worst men in the Say Nations) atiaiss site naan). san. sss ates 3 
community I ever heard of did not smoke, drink or swear. Yet do Anternatronalatlawre 200 0F 2 a ne vote a 2 


his influence as a member of society was positively evil. 

' While abolishing tobacco we might abolish a few other 
things. I know of a woman who would not smoke on any ac- 
count, yet she would not give up her precious cup, or cups, of 
coffee when her physician told her the habit of drinking coffee 
was injuring her heart. I know of another woman who ‘“‘nagged’’ 
her husband until he hanged himself in despair. There was 
another woman who hated tobacco, but was such a poor cook 
that her husband suffered from a “weak stomach.” Salt pork 
would arrive on her table partly raw, and as for her bread, Oh 
my! Let us abolish nagging and poor cooking. 

The fact is that attempting to “reform’’ other people is a 
decidedly pleasing diversion. Any habit of other people should 
be abolished when in our opinion it is not a good one. Any 
habit of our own is no man’s business! 

How nice it is to lay down our rules ieeauitne the conduct 
of other people who happen to be leaders in the church, whose 
service may even be of untold value to the world. Lives of 
men like Charles H. Spurgeon or Dr. Cadman were, or are, of 
the highest moral and spiritual type, yet they did or do smoke! 

It strikes me, Mr. Editor, that a man or woman whose life 
proves to be a blessing to the world is to be judged by the standard 
of his usefulness, not by a list of negative virtues that to some 
people take up the entire horizon of their thought. Does he 
smoke, or does he not? I for one do not care a tinker’s tea- 
kettle, if his service to the world means anything. 

George Lincoln Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 


WHAT DOES THE CHRISTIAN LEADER PUBLISH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Early last summer I was asked to do editorial work on the 
Christian Leader during the summer months. Now my very first 
job as a boy was in a printing office. Later, I was for a time a 
reporter. I like the smell of printer’s ink. The hustle and even 
the tangles of a publication office are a joy to me. And so I 
accepted gladly the invitation to join the Leader staff. 

Then to my dismay I discovered that though I had been 
reading the Leader for years I had no adequate knowledge of its 

contents. I also began to have an uncomfortable feeling that 
news scribbling and writing “human interest” stories for daily 
papers was most surely insufficient preparation for work on a re- 
ligious weekly. AndsoI set out to analyze the Leader. 

Wi Behind me is a periodical rack from which I selected at ran- 
dom six copies of the Leader. These I studied carefully to see 
just what the Leader publishes. The high spots of this study I 
pass on to those leading Leader critics who suffer from the mon- 
strous delusion that the journal of their denomination (not their 
denominational journal) is ‘‘selling out the church,” or giving 
most of its space to the Unitarians or the PR eater oneietss or 
belittling Universalists. 

The copy which appears in the editorial pages may be classi- 
fied as follows: editorials dealing with (1) denominational affairs, 
(2) events, movements, etc., in other churches, (3) subjects of 
vital interest to the entire Christian Church, (4) current religious 
controversies, (5) religious education, (6) national affairs—point- 
ing out ethical significance, (7) international affairs—pointing 
out ethical significance. Analysis of the editorials revealed the 
following interesting body of data. At the risk of taking more 
space than the editor (in his modesty) likes to allow, I present it 
in tabular form for easy and sure comparison of the figures. 


Turning to the leading article for each of the six issues 
examined, I found that four of these articles were written by 
Universalists, one was written by a Unitarian, and one (Oh, 
horrible heresy!) by an Episcopalian. As for the rest of the con- 
tents of these papers, they consisted of articles many of which 
were actually written by Universalists. Convention and church 
news letters appeared in abundance. On the front page of two 
issues were large cuts—one an excellent likeness of our Executive 
Secretary, and the other of the minister of our Washington 
church. 

Whosoever says that the editor of the Leader is trying to hide 
our light under a bushel doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

May I therefore respectfully suggest to the critics that they 
study the object of their criticism before rising to condemn it. 
And, in closing this unsolicited outburst, I should like to suggest 
also that an editor who is oaly an echo (as some apparently wish 
our editor to be) isn’t worth—well, he’s no good. (What I 
wanted to say won’t go in a religious journal.) The editor of a 
liberal church paper has to be continuously the devil’s advocate 
else we should all curl up in the soft downy blankets of sweet 
liberalism and die of contentment. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

Canton, N. Y. 

as : 
A METHODIST CALLS US A GOOD SPORT, 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me, from the side-lines, cheer on such a good sport as 
one who writes ““The Demand That We Be Different.”” What- 
ever the “demands” are, here’s hoping that you won’t become 
different in the way they seem to desire. That column and three 
quarters is tonic for us in all churches, and makes me conclude 
I belong to your church. A Catholic priest up in Saranac Lake 
said I belonged to his, only I didn’t know it. I’ve now decided 
I belong to yours. “It is a great thing to agree with people. 
Only by agreement can we get action to push things forward.”’ 
I don’t want to be any “different” from you, if thisis you. And 
if this is Universalism, then I guess there are many Methodist 
preachers who are Universalists. Fact is, this editorial sounds 
more like a sermon of John Wesley’s on ‘‘The Character of a 
Methodist” than anything I have read in a long time. For 
example: ‘“‘The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his 
opinions of any sort. ...I am sick of opinions. My soul 
loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial reli- 
gion; give me a humble, gentle lover of God and man... . 
From real Christians of whatsoever denomination they be, we 
earnestly desire not to be distinguished at all; not from any who 
sincerely follow after what they know they have not yet at- 
tained.” 

CoE. J. 

New York. 

* * 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will please find $2.50 for my subscription to 
the Christian Leader. 

I am in my eightieth year and my eyes are rather weak and 
I felt that I would have to give up taking theLeader. Your paper 
is so good, though, and under other names we have had it so 
long in our family, it would be like giving up a dear old friend. 

Anna B. Lewis. © 

Brookville, Ind. 
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The General Convention at Work 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention was held in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Oct. 27 and 28, 1930, in connection with the Interstate Denomi- 
national Rally. All officers and members of the Board were pres- 
ent for the full period of the meeting. The Committee on Church 
Extension and the Committee on Finance and Investment each 
held along meeting before the sessions of the whole Board 
began. 

The first order of business was the report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Bicknell. It will be published in fulllater. This presented some 
of the difficult problems the Board had to face, showing a falling 
off in quotas of $1,200 as compared with last year, largely due to 
business conditions throughout the country, which affect the 
finances of local churches; a shrinkage in income from invest- 
ments because of lower rates of interest being paid on securities 
legal for investments; and a diminution of about $600 in gifts for 
the Japan Mission. 

Also because of the business conditions, more appeals for 
aid were received from churches than could possibly be answered, 
and cuts in previous appropriations were necessary in many cases. 
Among other items, it was decided not to issue a Year Book for 
1931, and thus help to reduce expenses. However, the feeling 
was expressed many times that more of our churches are showing 
a desire to meet their obligations to the Convention, and with an 
improvement in business conditions receipts would increase and 
some of our problems would be solved. 

Increases in funds were reported as follows: Annuities ex- 
pired by death of donor—Miss Charlotte A. Ellis, $200, and the 
Rey. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., $1,000, allocated to General Ad- 
ministrative Fund. Miss Myrtle A. Conant, $1,500, allocated to 
General Funds, the income to be used for Church Extension. 
Bequests reported—Mrs. Lillian G. Emerson, $100, allocated to 
National Memorial Church Endowment Fund. (It will be re- 
membered that Mrs. Emerson died suddenly during the Wash- 
ington Convention just after making a pledge for the Building 
Fund.) The Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., $1,000, designated 
by will for Foreign Mission Fund. Miss Myrtle A. Conant, 
$8,500, designated by will for religious, educational or charitable 
purposes, assigned to General Funds, the income to be used for 
Church Extension. 

The Secretary, Dr. Etz, presented a detailed report of con- 
ditions and problems. 

The resignations of H. H. Ward and Robert W. Hill as mem- 
bers of the Commission on Finance authorized by the Washington 
Convention were accepted with regret. Mr. W. P. Putnam of 
Detroit and Mr. Heman W. Morris of Rochester were appointed 
to fill the vacancies thus created. 

A request from Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, chairman of the 
committee to raise an endowment fund of $50,000 for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, that her committee be granted permission to 
carry on a general campaign to complete this fund, was granted. 

It wasvoted to continue payment of ministers’ pensions at 
the present rate with the hope and expectation that they can be 
increased in the near future. 

After a discussion of plans for the 1931 session of the General 
Convention in Buffalo, it was voted to make Hotel Statler Con- 
vention headquarters, and to hold all sessions of the Convention 
in the meeting rooms of the hotel except the opening service with 
the occasional sermon and the Sunday services. While the Buf- 
falo church is adequate in size and appointments to accommodate 
the Convention sessions, the problems of hotels and restaurants 
in its neighborhood, and the transportation from down town to 
the church, presented difficulties which are eliminated by the 
plans adopted. 

Dr. Macpherson’ and the Secretary reported on the confer- 
ence they attended during the summer at Arnhem, Holland, at 
which the International Association for the Promotion of Liberal 


Christianity and Religious Freedom was formed as a successor to 
the International Congress of Religious Liberals, whose activities 
were largely curtailed by the World War. An appropriation 
toward the work of this Association was voted from the Golden 
Rule World Service Fund to enable us to co-operate with the 
liberal religious leaders of Europe in a forward-looking program. 

Dr. Macpherson reported on the activities of the committee 
sent to Europe this past summer in the interests of the Good-Will 
Tour in 1931. He told of the contacts made with many leaders 
of the different countries visited and tne promises received for 
hearty co-operation everywhere the Good-Will Tour is to go. 
He stressed the opportunities for a larger work on the part of our 
church made possible by a growing spirit of liberalism abroad. 

A resolution from the Massachusetts State Convention re- 
garding the Philippine Independent Church was referred to the 
Commission on World Wide Free Religious Fellowship, with the 
request that Dr. V. E. Tomlinson carry the greetings of the 
General Convention to the leaders of this church on his pro- 
posed trip around the world in 1931. 

It was reported that a group of Negro churches in North 
Carolina had requested and received fellowship with the North 
Carolina Convention under the name of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina for Colored. 

Considerable time was spent in discussing the matter of 
scholarship loans to students in our theological schools. There 
are outstanding notes on these loans of nearly $22,000 of which 
about $14,000 are from students who have graduated from the 
schools or who have left before finishing their courses. Appro- 
priations for the loans form a considerable part of the deficits re- 
ported each year. It was decided to adopt a new policy for the 
future in regard to these loans, appropriating the income of funds 
held for this purpose proportionately between Tufts and Canton, 
and making available to each school the amount repaid by former 
students in the respective schools. ; 

A report was received from the Board of Foreign Missions, | 
and the work of the Japan Mission was discussed at length. 
This department shows a substantial deficit each year, which 
adds to the problems of the Trustees. A budget for Japan of 
$18,000 was adopted. The Board of Foreign Missions will make 
an especial attempt to secure the co-operation of all churches in 
raising this amount. 

Mr. Friend, chairman of the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, reported on the deliberations of the Council during the past 
year, and told of some of the plans which were being considered. 
It was hoped to report a nomination for director of this depart- 
ment, but the Council had not been able to come to a definite 
conclusion on this matter, although several candidates were under 
consideration. It was voted to continue the appropriation to 
the General Sunday School Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union until such a director could be secured. _ j 

A report from Dr. Perkins, the chairman of the Building 3 
Committee for the National Memorial Church, was presented, — 
showing that the church had been erected and furnished within — 
the appropriation for this purpose voted by the Convention. 
Dr. Perkins also reported progress in developing the local situa- _ 
tion regarding congregations, uses of the church plant and in fi- 
nances. The Guest Register shows visitors from every part of — 
the country and many foreign lands. The church is attracting © 
much attention, and receiving very favorable comment from visi- — 
tors. 


Reports of progress were made by the various committees 
appointed to consider special matters. 
It was decided to omit the regular January meeting of the © 
Board in the interests of economy, but to have a meeting of the — 
Executive Committee at that time to consider the regular quar- _ 
terly reports. 
P Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 
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Sound Theology 


The Doctrine of God. By Albert C. 
Knudson. (Abingdon Press. $3.50.) 


Not long, long ago I took it upon myself 
to defend Methodist scholarship against 
the charge of a minister who asserted that 
Methodists were the most naively ig- 
norant of all clergy. I asked him if he had 
ever read Bishop McConnell or Dr. 
Brightman, or if he had ever heard of 
Borden Parker Bowne. It was McCon- 
nell’s biography of Bowne that opened 
my eyes to the splendid philosophy of re- 
ligion that had been taught at Boston Uni- 
versity almost from its inception. Dean 
Knudson of the Theological School of 
that same university is apparently carry- 
ing on nobly in the Bowne tradition, par- 
ticularly in his volume ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Personalism’”’ and now in this “Doctrine 
of God.” This latest book is intended as 
the first of a two volume system of dog- 
matic theology, and will be particularly 
studied by theological students. Itisaweil 
done piece of work, introducing the stu- 
dent to a rather clear view of the philos- 
ophy of religion in general and then to the 
problem of the Christian view of God. 

Whether one agrees with the theology 
of the Dean, he must admire the unity 
which runs through the book. There is 
something to be said for the study of 
theology from various authorities, and 
the postgraduate student ought to famil- 
jarize himself with sources; but the or- 
dinary student for the ministry who is 
going to get most of his theology in the 
brief three years of divinity school is 
obliged to take his theology at second 
hand. The young Methodists who treat 
this volume of Dean Knudson’s fairly 
will not be ‘naively ignorant,’ but will 
have a better view of their subject than 
many whose sole title to being theologians 
is that they have read some higher criti- 
cism of the Bible and have dipped into 
Harnack and Frazer. 

Since Protestant theological students 
come not from Protestant colleges, but 
rather from al! sorts of secular iastitutions 
where the last thing in the world they get 
is a unified training in the underlying 
philosophy of the Christian religion, the 
teacher of theology must begin not with 
theology but with philosophy. This is a 
pity, since it makes a thorough grounding 
in either theology or philosophy impos- 
sible. Dean Knudson has included the 
philosophical introduction in the first 
part of this volume, treating ably ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Theology,” ‘‘The Christian 
Faith and Theology,” “Science and Theol- 
ogy,” “Philosophy and Theology,” and 
“Sources and Methods.” He then goes 
into the doctrine of God specifically, and 
gives the only intelligible idea of God 
there is—that God is personal, omnipo- 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


’ tent, omniscient, all good, ail loving, all 


righteous. 

The last chapter, on the Trinity, is well 
done and may well be read by the Unitarian 
and the Arian as well as by the Trinitarian. 
He does not shrink from the fact that the 
Christology of the New Testament is not 
fully Trinitarian, rather pointing out that 
the position occupied by Christ in the 
thought of St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist, 
and the author of Hebrews, is such that 
Trinitarianism had to follow if Christian 
monotheism was to be saved logically. 
Personally I should like to keep Christ 
just as he is in the New Testament—but 
the human mind is not content with re- 
ligious experience; it must think through 
to logical conclusions on any given premise. 
It was against this human tendency that 
Hmerson objected. And so the gentle 
Christ of the Gospels becomes the Second 
Person of the Trinity; his fellowship with 
the Twelve becomes the Roman hierarchy; 
and the flames of the Inquisitioners silence 
those who can not subscribe to the Atha- 
nasian creed. 

Dean Knudson plainly rejects the hard 
and fast Trinitarianism of the scholastics. 
He thinks Trinitarianism preserves some 
essential Christian values, such as the be- 
lief that God is Christlike, he sees no con- 
certed movement among Christians to be 
rid of the threefold formula, and he be- 
lieves that a pure monotheism easily slides 
into deism on the one hand and pantheism 
on the other. He might have included hu- 
manism. And so this Methodist divine 
takes his place among the teachers of 
modernism—the brand of theology so 
scorned by Harry Elmer Barnes, Eustace 
Haydon and John Dietrich. Between the 
Dean’s Trinitarianism and Christian Uni- 
tarianism, there is truly but the difference 
of terminology. Knudson’s Jesus is not 
Almighty God. Happily for the religious 
nature, this modernist does not begin by a 
slashing denial of the Deity of Christ, but 
rather by stating his religious meaning to 
the world that has tried to follow him. 
“Follow me’’ was the command of Christ; 
and whatever intellectual formulas may be 
drawn up about him, only he will know the 
mind of Christ who truly tries to obey 
that command. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


% * 


The Unities of Religion 


Procession of the Gods. By Gaius G. 
Atkins. (R.R. Smith. $3.50.) 


Dr. Atkins has in a very rare degree the 
gift of concise statement. No man with- 
out it could well undertake to do,what he 
has succeeded in doing in his latest vol- 
ume, which is to tell the living story of 
religion for the general reader. Fulfilling 
his purpose he has passed in review primi- 


tive forms of religion, the gods and faiths of 
ancient civilizations, the contributions of 
Zoroaster, Gotama, and Confucius, the 
polytheism of the Greeks and their win- 
ning of the Roman Empire, the work of 
Mohammed, and Christianity. For the 
fuller story of Christianity, of course, one 
would go to the same author’s “Making of 
the Christian Mind,” or to Giugnebert’s 
“Christianity.” 

Dr. Atkins, as is evident to a reader at 
all acquainted with them, has based his 
narrative and his interpretations directly 
on the ancient sources, but he is also 
familiar with the authoritative interpre- 
ters. His own sympathy with the common 
spirit and common goal of the many re- 
ligions (“the unities of religion are far 
more significant than its differences,” he 
says), and his concern for the actual re- 
ligious needs of ordinary folk guarantee a 
work that for all its objective accuracy 
has a definite religious value of its own, 
which is more than can be said for so 
many books about religion. 

Throughout the story we are shown men 
finding their peace in their sense of the 
Divine Presence. While religion has often 
been entangled in survivals of its own past, 
it has always brought to prophetic souls 
a support for life in the present, an enrich- 
ment of this life to the point at which men 
win confidence that death can not truly 
end life, and a fruition in novel powers, 
aew attitudes, new character. 

ESE Base 
* * 


The Master of Men 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. 
ard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00.) 
The many admirers of Mr. Clark’s first 

anthology, that exceedingly useful and 

valuable collection of “Quotable Poems,’’ 
will hail with delight this second collection. 

In this volume, containing over two hun- 

dred and fifty “quotable poems,” the gospel 

in poetry ranges from quotations from 

Oscar Wilde and Harry Kemp to those of 

Edwin Markham and John Oxenham. 

As a good companion for a quiet hour it is 

delightful, and as a handbook of quotations 

for ministers, teachers and public speak- 


ers it is invaluable. 
* * 


(Rich- 


Books Received 


The Cloud Messenger. (Dutton. $.90.) 

The “Wisdom of the East’? Series con- 
tains many gems of Eastern literature, but 
few more beautiful than this translation 
by Charles King from the original Sans- 
krit of Kalidasa of this Indian love lyric. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, 1931. By 
Amos R. Wells. (W.A. Wilde Co. $2.00.) 

A Daily Digest of the Sunday School 
Lessons, 1931. By Amos R. Wells. 
(W. A. Wilde Co. 35 cents.) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
Items 

There are many interesting by-products 
in the registration of guests at our Clara 
Barton Birthplace. Recently the prin- 
cipal of the ‘Clara Barton School” at 
Germantown, Philadelphia, visited us. 
She has a large four-story school building, 
a staff of forty-three teachers, and sixteen 
hundred pupils, four hundred on part time. 
A magazine is issued twice a year by the 
pupils called the “‘Bartonian.” ““We never 
forget,’ says the teacher, “‘that Clara 
Barton’s life was a life of service,and we 
try to impress upon our girls and boys the 
importance of service in their own lives 
and the lives of others.”” They carry sev- 
eral lines of charitable work. 

Through the generosity of our never- 
failing friend, Hon. Francis Atwater of 
New Haven, not a Universalist by the 
way, we have been able to contribute four 
pictures* of Clara Barton, 16 x 19, which 
will be framed and hung, one on each 
floor of this beautiful school. 

The first work of restoration on our barn 
at North Oxford was completed and the 
barn open on Flag Day, as we planned, 
thanks to a few far-seeing friends. We 
wish very much to restore the hay-mows 
which have been removed. They are in 
place in a part of the building. This done, 
it will be complete as a real barn. We 
need $2,500 to do this and to pay a small 
balance on the work of restoration. We 
would welcome with gratitude contribu- 
tions to this work now so nearly finished. 

Marietta B. Wilkins, Chairman. 


*These pictures, which are fine litho- 
graphic prints, are available in limited 
numbers at $1.00 each, money to be ap- 
plied to expenses at the birthplace. 


* * 


A PROGRAM SUGGESTION FROM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The suggestion itself does not come from 
Washington, but the meeting of the Mis- 
sion Circle recently held in the Parish 
House of the Washington Memorial 
Church was so excellenthy carried out that 
we are sure it may suggest a similar meet- 
ing to other circles. 

The program was in charge of Mrs. C. A. 
Beaty, chairman of Mission Study, who 
has planned to take the circle on a trip 
around the world by airplane this season, 
visiting eight different countries. The 
first stop was Japan. Landing in Yoko- 
hama, the plane proceeded to Tokyo, 
where of course a visit was made to Black- 
mer Home. Not only did the passengers 
visit the Home, but in a one-act sketch 
written by Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
they called upon a former Blackmer Home 
girl, Mrs. Tei Yasamura Onishi, and 


while there who should call upon Mrs. 
Onishi but Matsu Koyama Yoshioka and 
Yukiko Yamanoi, the former, as you know, 
our social service worker in Dojin House, 
and the latter the Washington girl in 
Blackmer Home. ‘Echoes of the Black- 
mer Home?’ is the title of the very splendid 
dramatization in which Mrs. van Schaick 
took the part of Matsu, Miss Elizabeth 
Westoa of Mrs. Onishi, and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner of Yukiko. 

The room was arranged with excellent 
taste. There were Japanese screens, a 
tea table, a bronze Buddha, and many in- 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


WHAT DOES YOUTH NEED? 
Seth R. Brooks 

One day last winter the writer sat at 
luneh with a successful banker and a 
prominent lawyer. The lawyer turned to 
his banker friend and asked, ‘‘What do 
young people need most to-day?” This 
was the answer: “To learn to accept in- 
dividual responsibility.”” In this profound 
and accurate statement is the secret of the 
success and failure of the majority of 
modern young people. Yes, youth must 
accept individual responsibility. A letter 
is received, no answer is sent; debts are 
contracted, payment is not made; an em- 
ployer expects a certain job done, it is 
left undone; politics are rotten, they con- 
tinue rotten; an office is accepted, it is 
half filled; a church is joined, the new 
member never comes. Further, here is 
a challenge to duty.. ‘Well, I’m too busy 
or weary, or it’s too much to expect of me, 
I can get away with it, so let George do it.”’ 
In each case here mentioned, and in cases 
ad infinitum,some one has refused to accept 
individual responsibility. When the gates 
of punishment open, millions cry, ““We did 
not know.” Then the Angel of Retribu- 
tion replies, ‘“You did not do.”’ 

But if youth is to be a doer of the word 
he must learn to sit first at the feet of the 
masters. If I wish to knowliterature, I sit 
at the feet of Shakespeare; art, at the feet 
of Raphael; music, at the feet of Bee- 
thoven; conduct, morality, and the things 
of the spirit, at the feet of Jesus. Our 
schools and colleges are filled with people 
who do not know why they are there. 
Each June we graduate hordes who have 
no purpose, no aim, no goal. They do not 
know what they want to do or how to start 
to arrive at some destination. The young 
person who can choose some vocation or 
profession and is then willing to sit daily 
at the feet of the masters in his chosen field 
is bound to arrive in time. 

Having determined a plan or course 
which is to be followed, youth must possess 
will-power to avoid the pitfalls. We think 


teresting Japanese pictures and curios, 
all helping to make the delightful setting 
for the sketch. 

Linking this program up with the study 
book, “A Cloud of Witnesses,” the para- 
graphs of this book relating to Blackmer ~ 
Home were read just before the sketch 
was given. 

We have asked Mrs. van Schaick’s per- 
mission to print her dramatization, which 
will fit so well into your Japan program or, 
in fact, into any program at any time of 
the year. It takes about fifteen minutes, 
and with a little ingenuity one might sub- 
stitute her own state girl in Blackmer Home 
in place of Yukiko Yamanoi. 

The next trip of the Washington Mis- 
sion Circle will be to Korea. 


for a moment of Daniel Webster. Whata_ 
genius he was! One of the outstanding 
statesmen of our country, a lawyer who 
had few equals, an orator who had none! 
Yet Webster lacked will-power. He cared 
too much for the company of good fellows, 
and when it came to over-indulgence he 
was helpless. Had he used the same will- 
power in his private life which he used 
in defending a client, in delivering his 
reply to Hayne, or in preserving the Con- 
stitution, what name could match the 
name of Webster? Youth is living in an 
age of over-indulgence and it takes will- 
power not to dig one’s grave with a fork, 
or drink one’s self to death, or worry or 
wear oneself into a nervous wreck. The 
extravagance of our day, plus the ever 
present temptation to accumulate more 
“things” and mortgage life to pay for 
them, can be met only with will-power. 
Life to-day, timed to the ticker-tape, makes 
“profit”? paramount. It takes will-power 
to think more of men than of money, more 
of people than of profit, more of the di- 
vinity of men than of the dividends men 
can pay you. 

We would add to all this the need of that 
uncommon thing, common sense, a spirit 
of friendliness toward the universe, an abid 
ing faith in the fundamentals of life com. 
bined with a mind and heart ever open to 
new light and truth. 


* * 


A woman in a small town, who was 2 
conscientious church goer, was called on 
by another woman of the same church an 
hour or so before church time. She found 
her seated in a small back room, putting 
the finishing touches on a new dress which 
she wished to wear to church that morn 
ing. 

‘What are you holed up in this back 
room for?’’ asked the caller. ‘Don’t you 
suppose God can see you sewing in here?” 

“Yes, I do,’’ smiled the worker. ‘‘But 
He won’t make half the talk about it that 
the neighbors would if they saw me.”’ 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


MORE PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Perhaps you are interested in something 
suitable for through-the-week production 
for the Christmas season. Are you famil- 
iar with these? 

Mimi Lights the Candle, by Edith 
Coulter, an unusual and beautiful treat- 
ment of the Christmas theme. One man, 
eight women. Samuel French Co., 25 
W. 45th St., New York, 30 cents. 


St. Francis of Assisi, by Margaret L. 
Conger, a masque whose participants are 
not only St. Francis and the mummers 
representing Mary and Joseph, but also 
creatures of the earth and air. A charm- 
ing play for through the week or Sunday 
evening. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 50 cents. 

Yuletide Wakes, Yuletide Breaks, 
by Dorothy G. Spicer, is a most valuable 
contribution to workers with foreign- 
speaking peoples, in the form of a festival, 
suitable for any time from St. Barbara’s 
Day, Dec. 3, to Epiphany, Jan. 12. A 
Master of the Revels and Guests preside 
over a series of “nationality episodes’’ 
whose participants are drawn from eleven 
races. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 35 cents. 

For Sunday presentation there are a few 
which have not been previously recom- 
mended from the large number of offerings. 
Possibly some of these might appeal to 
your group: 

The First Nowell, by Claudine. E. 
Clement, has three scenes, adapted from a 
medieval nativity, and placed in a modern 
play as a setting. The Keeper of the Inn 
at Salisbury, England, is paralleled in 
action with the Keeper of the Ina in Beth- 
lehem. A very interesting play. Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 50 cents. 

The Adoration of the Kings and 
Shepherds, by Mildred E. Cook, is one 
of the loveliest of dramatic services ia 
pageant form. The advent of the angels, 
of the shepherds, of the kings, and the 
worship of to-day are all heralded by chorus 
singing of the old familiar carols. All pan- 
tomime. One way in which to use your 
entire school. Pilgrim Press, 75 cents. 

The Little Princess Who Traveled 
Far to Worship the King, by Dorothy 
Schenck. A charming play where the 
daughter of one of the shepherds stays be- 
hind to guard the sheep, only to meet the 
journeying kings, and have her place 
taken by the little Princess, daughter of 
one of the kings, whose unselfishness is 
rewarded by a vision of the nativity. 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 50 cents. 

Jesus’ Birthday, by Stephen Fritch- 
man, a dramatic service of worship admir- 


ably arranged, with selections of a high 
order. To the words of the prophet, the 
seeker, and the shepherds, voices in the 
choir loft reply in antiphon, while kings, 
shepherds, and the holy family give the 
action in pantomime. Contained in the 
Epworth League Quarterly, last issue for 
1929. Methodist Book Concern, Wesley- 
an Building, Copley Square, Boston, 15 
cents. 

The First Christmas, by M. M. Stur- 
gis. A complete service with about twelve 
speaking parts, and four episodes. Music 
included in copy, with complete directions 
for equipment and costumes. This has 
just been published, and we consider it of 
high order. Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 8 cents a copy, 85 cents 
a dozen. 

Royalty plays we will be glad to suggest 
on request. The two which are always 
popular are Why the Chimes Rang, by 
McFadden, and The Other Wise Man, by 
van Dyke. 

Books of pageants which offer usable 
material, and may be ordered through our 
Publishing House, include: 


Pageants for Special Days in the 
Church Year, by Mary M.. Russell. 
This contains three Christmas offerings. 
Richard R. Smith, Ine. $1.50. 

Plays and Pageants for the Church 
School, by Maria W. Johnson, contains 
six fine Christmas presentations. Beacon 
Press, $2.00. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


The Oct. 25 issue carried suggestions for 
Christmas plays for children which need 
the following corrections: “Three Christ- 
mas Wishes,” by Caroline Penniman, is 
50 cents, and is published by the Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. ‘‘The Least of These” is also pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Press. ‘‘The 
Christmas Story,” by Rita Benton, is 25 
cents, and is published by the Abingdon 
Press. 

* * 
NEWS FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


The New Hampshire Sunday School 
Association at its annual convention in 
Portsmouth elected as president Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, and Mr. David B. 
Kempton of Nashua as vice-president. 

The Recommendations Committee se- 
cured the adoption of some excellent 
policies, among them closer co-operation 
with the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion and with the New Hampshire Council 
of Religious Education. It was also 
recommended that the State Board work 
out a plan for visitation of every school, 
possibly employing a part time field 
worker. 


GOOD 


A copy of the recommendations was im- 
mediately sent out to every school in the 
state, with a blank asking for information 
about officers and teachers and courses of 
study in use. 

It is such forward steps as these that 
bring joy to all our hearts.,. Congratula- 
tions, New Hampshire. Keep up the 
good work. 

INDIANA SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION BOARD MEETING 

The Executive Director had the pleasure 
of sitting in with the Indiana Sunday School 
Board on Oct. 23. Here, as at other Sun- 


’ day School Board Meetings attended this 


fall, was the eager desire to solve local 
problems. Thestate president, Mrs. Wood 
Leslie of Muncie, had been thinking about 
field work and proposed the plan of asking 
Rev. Pearl Mock, field worker for the In- 
diana Convention, to give special attention 
to the church schools, the Sunday School 
Association to help on the expense. 

This will be a fine instance of co-opera; 
tion between a State Convention and a 
Sunday School Association. Such co- 
operation was further evidenced by the 
vote of the Convention to pay $10 toward 
the expense of church school workers at- 
tending Summer Institutes, and to con- 
tinue its annual gift of $100 to the General 
Sunday School Association. 

The officers of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation accepted as a goal for the year, 
to have one worker from each school at a 
Summer Institute if the hope to hold such 
an Institute at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
comes a reality. 

Miss Vernice Hanks of Peru is the ef- 
ficient secretary of this Association. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dr. Earle spoke on Religious Education 
at the Ministers’ Conference at Indian- 
apolis and on “How to Make a Curriculum” 
at the Sunday School Convention of In- 
diana. 


The Peoria church is working out a new 
type of organization, somewhat similar to 
the commission form of city government. 
Each member of the board of trustees is 
responsible for one department of work. 
The church is most fortunate in its choice 
of a person to head up the work of re- 
ligious education. Mrs. R. L. Baker is a 
college graduate, has been a public school 
teacher, and is now a mother. She as- 
sumes the task with keen interest, ac- 
cepting it as an opportunity not only to 
serve the church but also to enrich her 
own life through study and experience. 
During Miss Earle’s visit to Peoria, a long 
and most interesting conference was held 
between her and Mrs. Baker. The G. S. 
S. A. will watch this new plan with great 
interest 
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Massachusetts Letter 


On a recent Sunday, 
Oct. 26, supplies and 
candidates were secur- 
ed through the office of 
the Superintendent for 
seventeen churches. 
This is extraordinary. 
The places left pastor- 
less this fall have been 
unusually numerous. 
This condition, however, we are happy to 
say, is rapidly changing, and before many 
more weeks we predict that there will not 
be a Unmiversalist parish which is not 
properly shepherded. 

Rey. Sidney J. Willis, coming from a 
successful pastorate in Biddeford, Maine, 
takes up his new duties in Monson on 
Nov. 9. Monson is a parish which is as 
dependable as any in the state. Its people 
work harmoniously for the largest service. 
Rev. and Mrs. Otis Fries Alvord, both 
ministers, recently from Friendship, New 
York, began as the leaders in Orleans and 
Eastham on Oct. 19. Rev. Orin Abbott 
Stone, at Monson during the past two 
years, has taken the pastorate of the 
Methuen church for a year. Mr. Stone 
and Rey. Max A. Kapp have an apart- 
ment together in Newtonville. Mr. 
Stone travels up to Methuen from the 
Metropolitan area for the preaching ser- 
vices and the parish work. Leominster, 
left pastorless by the removal of Rev. Isa- 
bella Macduff, has united with Gardner 
under the care of Rev. Clark L. Paddock. 
Services are held at Gardner in the fore- 
noon and at Leominster in the evening. 
Rev. Hendrik Vossema finished a nine 
years pastorate in Medford with the end of 
September. During October the parish 
has earnestly considered a _ successor. 
On Thursday, Nov. 6, a meeting was 
held at which a choice was to have been 
made. Report of that meeting is not yet 
available. North Orange, from which 
Rev. C. F. McIntire retired on the first 
of October, has been listening to the 
preaching of Rev. Peter J. McInnes 
through the four Sundays of the month. 
A “call” has been extended and accepted, 
and Mr. McInnes will start the new pas- 
‘torate on Nov. 9. Only one man was 
heard. Only one Sunday intervenes be- 
tween the closing date of candidating, 
Noy. 2, and the assumption of the new 
work, and that Sunday is filled by the 
service of Rev. Harry L. Thornton of 
Framingham. In the Second Church in 
Springfield, Mr. Fred A. Miller is to have 
a student pastorate up to the completion 
of his college work at Tufts. Mr. Miller’s 
work is most satisfactory aad the hope is 
that it will be continued to the end of the 
church season in June. Essex is another 
place which has and enjoys a student pas- 
tor. Essex was joined to Beverly former- 


ly. In that relation it had an afternoon 
preaching service, its church school session 
occurring immediately before. The plan 
was not satisfactory. Essex withdrew from 
the circuit arrangement. Its minister 
is Mr. Arthur W. Webster, senior at Tufts. 
Mr. Webster is successful and deservedly 
popular. 

It is reported at the Superintendent’s 
office that both Rockport and Plymouth 
are near to the point of making choice of 
their next ministers. The two men likely 
to receive election at these points are 
veterans in our service. They have been 
tried and both ring true. 

Now, of the parishes still looking for 
leaders, we have Roxbury, Canton and 
Foxboro, Amesbury, Fitchburg, North 
Attleboro and Marlboro. Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, after twelve fine and fruitful years, 
completed his work at Fitchburg on Oct. 
26. On Nov. 1, he took up the duties of 
Executive Secretary of the Education 
Fund of the Grand Commandery of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. This par- 
ticular service has grown to the point 
where it requires pretty nearly the whole 
of one man’s time. It was most appro- 
priate that Mr. Gibbs, who is Grand Pre- 
late of this Commandery, should take this 
position. He will have an office in the 
Masonic Temple in Boston, while his home 
will be in Arlington. It is not planned 
that Mr. Gibbs shall be idle on Sunday. 
The Superintendent has arranged that he 
will preach each Sunday in November in 
his old church in Amesbury. The church 
edifice there was built during Mr. Gibbs’s 
pastorate. Although that pastorate was 
some years in the past, the name of Mr. 
Gibbs is esteemed in the whole community, 
and it is with real satisfaction that Ames- 
bury is to have his services again. 

Rev. Charles A. Haney plans to complete 
his ministry in North Attleboro by the 
first of December. Mr. Haney has made 
the whole town his parish. He is listened 
to and followed by the entire community; 
he is beloved by his own church. The 
North Attleboro people have known for 
quite a while that sooner or later they 
must see Mr. Haney go. While a success- 
ful minister, Mr. Haney is a business man 
of exceptional ability. He is to give his full 
time to business for a few years. It is 
hoped by all that he will, after serving in 
the field of business for a while, come back 
into the work of the church, where the 
rewards while not alluring in a material 
way are richly satisfying in an abiding 
sense. 

Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., has 
been in Marlboro for the past two years. 
It is not by the will of the parish that he 
is retiring. His people wish him to stay 
on and work on with the same fidelity and 
success which have marked these years. 


at once to find a leader in place of Dr. 
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Dr. Penniman is always guided by the — 
strictest sense of duty and the loftiest. 
feeling for the right. He feels that he — 
should release his work into other hands. — 
He and Mrs. Penniman will make their — 
new home in Walpole. N. H. Character- — 
istic of Marlboro, too, the parish proceeds 


Penniman. Two ministers will preach on 
the first four Sundays of November, and ~ 
an early settlement of the situation is 
expected. ; 

Roxbury and the Canton-Foxboro cir- — 
cuit are two important points. Into 
each a strong minister should go. Both 
are places where there are superb oppor- 
tunities. Rightly guided by a fine history 
and rich traditions, the man who goes to 
the pastorate in Roxbury may do as great 
a piece of community service as in any 
corner of the state. The elements are all ~ 
at hand for a genuine achievement. Cer- 
tain factors at Canton and Foxboro make 
that of equal concern. The Doolittle 
Home is in Foxboro. Its family is one of 
the largest families in the church. Hover- 
ing about Foxboro, as over at Canton, is — 
the atmosphere of one of the ablest preach- 
ers and most indefatigable workers in our 
ranks. Dr. Conklin’s successor must be 
an able man and an industrious man. 
Both of these communities, like other 
suburban places, are rapidly enlarging. 
Our churches should minister to much of 
the new element. Why not? 

When this letter is read the big banquet 
of the laymen will be immediately at hand. 
Such a banquet has not been held for two 
or three years. The men are evidently 
getting anxious for another. The officers of 
the Universalist Club of Boston and the 
Executive Committee of the Convention, 
together with the minister of the Church 
of the Redemption, are offering an affair 
which promises to be a genuine success. 
The get-together and rally will be held in — 
the large dining hall of the Church of the 
Redemption on Monday evening, Nov. 10. — 
There will be three speakers, two ministers _ 
and -one layman—Rev. Seth Rogers ~ 
Brooks, Rev. Max A. Kapp, and A. In- ~ 
ham Bicknell, Esq. There will be group ~ 
singing and vocal solos. Mr. Pett, pianist — : 
for the Universalist Club, will have charge 
of the music. One of the most influential 
members of one of the most influential 
parishes of the state is to serve as toast- 
master. We hope there will be room for ~ 
all who come. To make sure of reserva- 
tions each minister should report to James © 
D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, the number of laymen he expects” 
to have present. | 

On Nov. 1, each year, a call goes out to 
the ministers of Massachusetts, to con 


Relief Fund of the state. ; 
almost to the last one, give these dollars 
and give them freely. The fund which 
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has been built up in this way amounts now 
to more than $36,000. Upon each of the 
past two years the Massachusetts Con- 
vention has contributed from the income 
of this fund to the pension account of the 
General Convention $1,800. This sum is 
paid to those eligible for the pension within 
» the state. It is not enough to cover all 
who are entitled to a pension under the 
present General Convention plan. There 
are twenty-two receiving pensions in 
Massachusetts. Our contribution, it is 
) seen, will care for fourteen. The Massa- 
chusetts Convention does not, however, 
turn all of the income to the pension work. 
It keeps an amount deemed sufficient for 
pressing cases of emergency. And what 
good even a modest amount does in such 
cases! The past year four ministers were 
helped in this way. The help in every in- 
stance was warranted, and the officials 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Peter J. McInnes has accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the church 
in North Orange, Mass. Mr. McInnes 
will begin his new work Nov. 9. 


Rev. Orin A. Stone has become the 
minister of the church in Methuen, Mass., 
for the year. 


Rey. Charles Easternhouse, formerly 
of Girard, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
First Universalist Church at Morrisville, 
Vt. Mr. Easternhouse has already begun 
his duties. 


Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
on Sunday, Oct. 26, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
as a Universalist minister. In that time 
Dr. Nichols has never missed a single 
service. 


Rev. Oluf Tandberg, Ph. D., of Mechan- 
ic Falls, Me., was at Universalist Head- 
quarters on Oct. 28. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. The congregations have steadily 
increased in size every Sunday since va- 
cation. Rally Day was observed Sept. 28 
in both the Sunday school and the church. 
A basket dinner was served in the social 
room following the morning service. On 
the first Sunday of October our pastor ex- 
changed pulpits with Mr. Dotterer, minis- 
ter of the Galveston Circuit. Mr. Line 
preaching that morning in the Salem 
church. The Women’s Alliance October 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Frank Skinner with the largest attendance 
of the year. Plans are well under way for 
the annual church bazaar, which will be 
held on Tuesday, Dec. 2. More interest 
has been manifested in the Sunday school 
during the past few months than for many 
years. A lively good-natured rivalry is 
evidenced between the young people’s 
class, in charge of Mr. Theodore F. Schlae- 


regretted the limitations which hampered 
them. The call for the annual offerings 
for the Relief Fund is going to every active 
minister in the state. We know in ad- 
vance what the response will be. 

There is one phase of this whole pension 
scheme which is not ordinarily given full 
credit. We think generally of the older 
minister and his need. Why do we not 
think of the young minister in this same 
relation? Here and there are older minis- 
ters holding on to places because they do 
not quite dare to let go. A good, fair 
pension to such a one would enable him to 
vacate his place in favor of the younger 
man. This is the young man’s era. This 
is well known in business. It is just as 
true of the church. The pension will help 
directly the immediate beneficiary, but in- 
directly it is helpiag a younger man. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


gel, and the adult class in charge of Mr. 
Line. Our pastor has been carrying our 
message to Universalists in the southern 
part of the state once or twice a month, 
having conducted services more or less 
regularly in the Saluda church,.at New 
Washington, Charlestown, and Deputy. 
The response on the part of these friends 
has been most gratifying. Of course, the 
big event in our church life was the Mid- 
West Denominational Rally and Minis- 
ters’ Conference held in our church in 
conjunction with the Indiana State Con- 
vention and the quarterly meeting of Uni- 
versalist Convention Trustees. We feel 
that these meetings, which were well at- 
tended and of a highly inspirational 
character, gave our cause in the Middle 
West a big boost. 


Iowa 


Mount Pleasant.—Rey. Laura Bowman 
Galer, pastor. Sunday, Oct. 26, was get 
together day for the Mt. Pleasant church. 
All former ministers and members were 
invited to be present. A goodly number 
assembled. Mrs. Galer, as resident pas- 
tor and as superintendent ‘of the Sunday 
school, is loved and honored by the entire 
community. The Sunday school is not 
large, but nowhere is there a better one. 
Judge Galer has the adult class, and is a 
very great teacher. Dr. L. B. Fisher was 
the only pastor that could be present, and 
had to do the preaching part. After 
church the entire congregation and school 
went to the fine residence of Mrs. Van Cise 
and Mrs. Willets for an informal dinner 
and social visit. It was alovely and beau- 
tiful affair. The assembly presented Mrs. 
Galer with some fine pieces of silverware 
expressing their gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for her great service to the church for 
many years. Dr. Fisher was sent home 
with many kind words and a cake, which is 
a wonderful work of confectioner’s art. 
The Mt. Pleasant church is a most inspir- 
ing place to visit. Amy parish which has 


such workers as the Galers and Willets 
and others, can do a truly spiritual task 
in any community. Long may they be 
spared to us. 


Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens, 
pastor. The seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the church and the 
dedication of the building on Williams 
Street, was celebrated Nov. 2, 1930, 
seventy-five years to a day*from the time 
when the constitution was adopted in 1855 
and signed by the minister, Rev. B. V. 
Stevenson, and six laymen. The anni- 
versary week features were the presenta- 
tion of ‘““The Old Peabody Pew,’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 28, and the anniversary supper and 
social hour Thursday evening, Oct. 30. 
The entertainment which followed the 
supper consisted of three playlets staged 
by different departments in the church. 
The anniversary services began at 11 a.m. 
with the morning worship. Dr. John 
Sayles was invited to deliver the morning 
sermon. Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot was 
the speaker for the Sunday evening ser- 
vice. The Lord’s supper was celebrated 
at the close, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Wilmot 
officiating. 

Quinecy.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. The church school started 
Oct. 26 onatrip to Palestine. Twosteam- 
ships, the Aquitania and the Mauretania, 
with their respective captains, have sailed. 
Which will arrive at Palestine first? This 
is proving an interesting membership 
drive. The church school superintendent 
recently reported an attendance of seventy 
young people. 


Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Every one en- 
joyed greatly Congressman Stobbs’s ad- 
dress at the October meeting of the Men’s 
Club. November has something equally 
unique for us. Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has one of the largest 
autograph collections in the world. He 
possesses portraits of many great per- 
sonages, has received intimate letters from 
kings and statesmen. His experiences 
have been both amusing and sad. He is 
coming to tell all about this “Big Game 
Hunting’? Tuesday evening, Nov. 11, 
when he will address the Men’s Club. This 
church is planning a harvest home service, 
Sunday, Nov. 28. Gifts of vegetables, 
fruits and money, which will first make the 
church beautiful and then fill the Thanks- 
giving baskets, are being solicited. Mrs. 
Tomlinson, Ruth, and the pastor, wish to 
acknowledge very gratefully the many 
kindnesses they have received during Mrs. 
Tomlinson’s stay at the City Hospital ow- 
ing to an operation for appendicitis. If 
good wishes and kind deeds could make 
one well, the Tomlinson family have abun- 
dant occasion for appreciation. We are 
glad to report Mrs. Tomlinson well on the 
way to recovery. 
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Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. J. W. Hailwood, 
pastor. Monday evening, Sept. 29, saw 
the opening of a Winter Night College at 
this church, with a large enrollment of 
students in the classes in dramatics, pub- 
lic speaking, and parliamentary law. The 
tutors of these classes, which meet at 
6.40 p. m., are, dramatics, William Laveau, 
a Bostonian with thirty years’ experience 
of stagecraft, parliamentary law, Mrs 
Viola Thomson, who is an expert and a 
trained teacher, public speaking, Rev. 
James W. Hailwood, minister of All Souls 
Church. A striking feature of this new 
educational scheme is the assembly at 8 
o’clock. The assembly was addressed on 
Sept. 29 by Dr. Horace J. Bridges, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Ethical Society, on 
“The Danger of Religious Reactioi;’’ 
Oct. 6, Dr. Frank D. Adams, on ‘‘Are You 
Mentally Healthy?” Oct. 13-20-27, Prof. 
Paul P. Brainard, University of Michigan, 
on “Facts and Fakers in Psychology,’’ 
“Tilusions in Every Day Life” and ‘‘The 
Psychology of Business.”” A Sunday eve- 
ning forum has attracted great attention. 
On Sunday evenings, Oct. 19, Dr. Arnold 
Mulder lectured on “Biography and the 
Art of Living.” Oct. 26, Eugene Brock, 
Michigan Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, spoke on “The Unemployment 
Situation.”’ A practical program outlined 
by this meeting was forwarded to the City 
Commission and is attracting attention. 
The suggestions were based upon the De- 
troit plan of meeting the present crisis. 
Nov. 2 Randolph Churchill, brilliant 
British orator, son of Winston Churchill, 
addressed a predominantly youthful as- 
sembly on “Why I Am Not a Socialist,” 
Nov. 9 Dr. John Herman Randall, one 
time minister of the leading Baptist 
church, Grand Rapids, and now director 
of the World Unity Foundation, speaks on 
“The Supreme Task of the Century.” 
Nov. 16 Marguerite Fields and Associated 
Players attend in a body for a debate on 
“The Future of the Theater.’’ These 
meetings are well attended, and an addi- 
tional civic gathering held Sept. 21 is con- 
sidered as the inspiration of a number of 
proposed methods for meeting this period 
of economic depression. That meeting was 
addressed by Hon. Gerrit J. Diekema, 
Minister to the Netherlands, George W. 
Welsh, City Manager, Fred Stiles, initia- 
tor of “‘Prosperity—America Never Learned 
to Beat a Retreat’’—Leslie A. Butler of the 
educational system of the city and Senator 
E. T. Conlon. 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the church 
and parish on Oct. 10 brought out a large 
number of our people. And instead of 
hurrying away at the end of the dinner, 
they remained for the long business session 
which was to follow. The reports for the 
most part were splendid. The one dis- 
appointing and disturbing feature was 
the announcement that the treasurer had 
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been forced to borrow $2,500 at the bank 
in order to balance the budget for the year. 
Like many industrial centers in Michigan, 
Lansing has been hard hit during the 
past year. Churches and welfare projects 
generally have suffered as a result. Plans 
and projects for supplementing the income 
of the church were discussed at this meet- 
ing. As the result of this planning, we 
are proud to announce at this time that 
our church will sponsor an exclusive ap- 
pearance in Lansing of Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd on Dec. 10. The con- 
tract under which Admiral Byrd will be 
brought here is large. Good things gen- 
erajly come high. In sponsoring this lec- 
ture by one of the world-famous men of 
our time, we stand to accomplish three 
things: perform a public service, help to 
defray, the deficit of that epoch-making 
expedition to the South Pole, and increase 
our own revenue. Our every member 
canvass is more than half finished, having 
been interrupted by the city-wide Com- 
munity Welfare Fund Drive in which 
many of our people took an active part. 
A total of twenty-four different individ- 
uals from the Lansing parish attended the 
recent sessions of the State Convention 
held at Concord. Our minister was 
elected to the state presidency at these 
meetings and, during recent weeks, he has 
been filling the pulpit of the Concord 
church. Services are being provided at 
both Concord and Horton until a resident 
minister is called. For the past two weeks 
our church has been the center of great 
activity in connection with the registration 
of the unemployed of Lansing. The cen- 
tral bureau for this work was located here 
after the use of the building was offered 
the City Council. More than two thousand 
men and women were registered during the 
first two weeks. About one-fourth of 
that number have been placed in positions, 
some temporary, others permanent. Mr. 
Reamon has been appointed to one of the 
mayor’s committees which is seeking a 
larger solution to the problem of finding 
work for the unemployed. Meanwhile, a 
membership drive is in process at the 
church. This drive will be brought to a 
close on Thanksgiving Sunday, when a 
special program will be offered. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville-—Reyv. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Thursday evening, Oct. 23, in the 
Stillwater House, a community building 
in Harrisville, the Universalist church 
and parish with the allied organizations 
headed by the Ladies’ Aid tendered a re- 
ception to their pastor, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, and his wife, formerly Mrs. Emily 
L. Yorke of Freeport, Me. They were 
married Oct. 22 in the parlors of the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, the 
ceremony being performed by Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, assisted by Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, the pastor of the church, the single 
ring ceremony being used. Invitations 
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to the reception were extended to the 
pastors of all the churches in the town and 
their wives. The Catholic clergy and the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. 

Soule is the secretary, were invited and 
well represented. In the receiving line 
with Mr. and Mrs. Soule was his daughter, 

Miss Bertha Soule, also Rev. and Mrs. 

Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket. An en- 

tertainment of musical numbers and read-_ 
ings was provided, and then the guests 
were bidden to the recreation rooms of the 

hall, where ice cream, cake and fruit punch 

were served. Mr. and Mrs. Soule were 

presented with a handsome purse of money 

by the men of the parish, a parlor lamp by 

the Ladies’ Aid, and several organizations — 
presented them with gold pieces, while the 

Chamber of Commerce presented Mr. 

Soule with a handsome leather traveling 

bag. The day preceding the wedding, 

friends in Portland and Gray presented 

Mr. and Soule with gold pieces and a 

handsome water color picture, and at a_ 
“shower” given in their honor at the home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Calvin D. Crossett at 

Woodfords, Me., the couple were very 

generously remembered. 

* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. ELMER D. 
COLCORD : 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, formerly of 
Trenton, N. J., was installed as pastor of 
the First Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 26. 

Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Yonkers, 
N. Y., read the Scriptures, and the ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Lon R. Call, 
minister of the West Side Unitarian Church - 
of New York City. The installation 
prayer was by Rev. Edwin Fairley, asso- 
ciate secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. The charge to the minister 
was given by Rev. Minot Simons, minister 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York 
City, and the charge to the people by Dr. 
Thomas E. Potterton, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Greetings to the city were extended 
by Hon. James Berg, mayor of Mount 
Vernon. Rev. Robert C. Whitehead, 
minister of Vernon Heights Congregational 
Church, gave the right hand of fellowship. 
Benediction was pronounced by Mr. Col- 
cord. 

x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Board of the New 
Hampshire Sunday School Association— 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
president; Donald Kempton, Nashua, 
vice-president; Mrs. Eva M. Chase, Dover, 
treasurer; Mrs. Sarah Mercer, Nashua, 
member of the Executive Board—met on 
Monday, Oct. 27, in Nashua, for its first 
board meeting. 

A most enthusiastic meeting was held. 


a 
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Che recommendations adopted at the re- 
‘ent convention in Portsmouth were dis- 
‘ussed, and plans made to carry them out. 
[his year’s council is taking progressive 
teps for the advancement of our church 
chool religious education. 

The council voted to call together dele- 
sates from each church school within the 
‘tate for a conference to be held in Con- 
ord, on Nov. 24, for an all day session, 
yeginning at 11 a.m. This meeting will 
»e a round table conference for the purpose 
)t finding out what the problems are that 
xist in the local church schools. This is 
he first step in the Executive Board’s 
rogram and it is an important one. 

* * 


W. U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
society of Massachusetts is to hold the 
econd of its Public Meetings at the First 
Yhurch, Somerville, on Thursday, Nov. 
0. 

It will be a source of great joy to many 
o know that Miss Georgene Bowen, who 
1as recently returned from the Blackmer 
iome, Japan, is to be with us on that day. 

A worth-while program which will be an- 
1ounced very soon is being arranged. 

It is hoped that every one within a 
easonable distance will be present at this 
neeting. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rey. Ernest M. Carritt, fellow-traveler 
ind fellow-student of Sherwood Eddy, will 
peak on “‘Gains from the Eddy Seminars’’ 
it the Ministers’ Meeting at the Church of 
he Redemption, Boston, on Monday, 
Nov. 10, at 10.45 o’clock. Mr. Carritt’s 
rivilege is one for which he is envied by 
very clergyman who did not share it. 
Next best to being with the party is the 
ypportunity to hear about it from an in- 
elligent and discriminating member. Dr. 
V.W. Rose will lead the discussion. 


Notices 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Shristian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
t Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
jorts, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
ion of any other business that may legally come 
efore it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
* * 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
ersalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Nov. 21 to 23 
nclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ng officers and transacting whatever business may 
ome before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
oe 

CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Jniversalist Convention and the Women’s Uni- 
ersalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
eld in St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Wednesday, 
Nov. 12. 

2.30 p. m. Devotional service. 


Address, “The 


Challenge,”” Miss Georgene Bowen of the Japan 
Mission. 3.30, Church School Symposium, con- 
ducted by Rey. C. D. Newton of Stafford, general 
subject, ‘‘The Aims of Religious Education.’? Round 
table discussion. 

Social hour at 5. Supper at 6. 

7.30, evening session, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., 
presiding. Address, “‘The Gospel of Individualism 
in a Social Era,’’ Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tyfts 
College. 

| he 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on transfer, Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
from Iowa. Letters of transfer issued, Rev. L. S. 
Pollard to Massachusetts, Rev. Montford S. Hill to 
the General Convention. License for one year 
granted to Edwin W. Grilley, Jr. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
a) 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., Congregationalist, 
355 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Georgia. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
* ° 
FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of Florida 
will meet in the church at St. Petersburg, Rev. 
Stanard Dow Butler pastor, on Nov. 14 to 16, in- 
clusive. 

Mrs. 
* 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
Nov. 21, at 11 a. m., in the Arlington Universalist 
Church. Subject, “Chilled Steel.”” Speaker, Rev. 
Grady D. Feagan. All are cordially invited to be 


. L. Bickford, Secretary. 
* 


present. Bring box lunch. 
Eugenie Hanscom, Secretary. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP ' COM- 
MITTEE 


License of Arthur W. Webster renewed for one 
year, to expire Oct. 7, 1931. 
Rev. Harry F. Shook transferred to New York 
Convention, Oct. 17, 1930. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
EN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 


A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 
school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary expected. 

Address M. M., care Christian Leader, 

+ 
BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


The Boston Friendship Tours, which served more 
than thirteen hundred social-minded persons in its 
eighteen tours last season, will resume its work 
Saturday, Oct. 4. Rev. Herbert A. Jump has again 
been chosen chairman, and will conduct the trips. 
Any person may attend who is interested. Regis- 
tration fee is 75 cents per trip. Programs may be 
obtained at the office of the tours, 485 Columbus 
Ave., phone Kenmore 9441. 

Nov. 15. Immigrant Problems. 

Nov. 19. Excursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
Women. 

Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 

Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 

Dee. 8. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 

Dec. 6. Czecho Slovak People. 

Dec. 18. Crime and Punishment. 

£8 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


The fourth annual session of the Mid-Southern 
Regional Conference of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals will be held in Greensboro, N. C., 
Nov. 11-12-13, 1930, at the Temple Emanuel. The 
program includes reports of the Regional Committee, 
appointment of sessional committees, election of re- 
gional committee, round table discussions and ad- 
dresses. The round table discussions include such 
topics as “Childhood and Youth as Factors in the 


Social Problem,’ led by Prof. Glenn Johnson of 
North Carolina College for Women; ‘‘Does Religious 
Belief Affect Our Social Thinking; led by Rev. J. 
Edward Kirbye, D. D., and Miss Etta Spier,” “The 
Industrial Ideal,” led by Rev. Ronald J. Tamblyn 
and Prof. A. S. Leister, and ““The New Penology,”’ 
led by Prof. H. M. Odum and Prof. A. P. Kephart. 
The addresses include ‘“‘The Main Current of Lib- 
eralism,” by Rev. C. E. Snyder, Litt. D., ““The Why 
of Liberalism,’’ Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., and “‘Pub- 
lic Opinion in the Making,’ by Elbert Russell, Dean 
of the School of Religion of Duke University. 

At the opening session on Nov. 11, at 8 p. m., 
Rabbi Milton Ellis will preside and Rabbi Louis 
Mendoza will speak on ‘‘The Unknown Soldier.” 

KING’S CHAPEL 
Week-Day Services 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Nov. 11-14. Rev. Warren S. Archibald, South 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Noy. 18-19. Dean Charles R. 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 20-21. President John A. Cousens, LL. D., 
Tufts College. 

Nov. 25, 26, 28. Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton, Mass. 

Nov. 27, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 2-5. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N. .Y 

Dee. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Prof. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. ! 

Dec. 9-12. Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 16-19. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 23-24. Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 26. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., 
Church of Disciples, Boston. 

Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., Dartmouth College. ; 

* % 


Brown, D. D., 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The following action was taken at the regular 
meeting on Sept. 29, 1930: 

Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott transferred to Wiseon- 
sin. He is to become pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Racine, Wis. 

Rev. R. M. Rice transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rey. Pliny Allen received from Maine. 
dress is to be North Adams, Mass. 

Recorded the withdrawal of Rev. R. B. Carver on 
application for dual fellowship. 

Rey. Arthur Rudmas was dropped from fellow- 
ship. 

Noted acceptance of Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., 
by Ontario Convention. 

The next regular meeting of the committee will 
be held on Oct. 29, at 174 Newbury St., Boston, at 
9 a.m. 


His ad- 


George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Katherine W. Mayo 


Mrs. Katherine Weston Mayo died in Orono, 
Maine, on Sunday, Oct. 12, aged eighty-one years. 

Born in Orono, Dee. 14, 1849, the daughter of 
William and Susan (Webster) Averill, she was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the town and at West- 
brook Seminary. 

On her marriage to Edward C. Snow, Bangor be- 
came her home. When Mr. Snow died in 1882 she 
returned to Orono. 

In 1894, Mrs. Snow was married to Edward N. 
Mayo, M. D., of Orono, whom she survived thirteen 
years. 

Of attractive personality, high intellectual en- 
dowment, settled in her religious belief, direct in 
approval, frank in opposition, Mrs. Mayo was 
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loved and appreciated. Her death is a heavy blow 
to the community. She was a member of St. John’s 
Universalist Church, which remained a chief in- 
terest with her up to her last days. 

The surviving children are by her first marriage— 
Mrs. Frank B. Cummings, of Portland, Me, Mrs. 
John N. Hinchcliffe, of Orange, Conn., and Mrs. 
Annie M. May of Boston. There are four grand- 
children—Lieut. Edwin A. Cummings, U. S. A., 
Catherine M. Cummings, John H. Hincheliffe and 
William H. Hinchcliffe. 

The funeral took place at her residence in Orono 
on Oct. 14. Services were conducted by Rev. How- 
ard Davis Spoerl, with Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


assisting. 
Mrs. Thomas H. Carmichael 


Mrs. Emily Leonard Carmichael, wife of Dr. T. H. 
Carmichael of Mt. Airy, near Philadelphia, and only 
daughter of the late Dean Charles H. Leonard of 
Tufts College, died Oct. 16. She is survived by her 
husband and one child, Pref. Leonard Carmichael, 
head of the department of psychology of Brown 
University. Mrs. Carmichael attaimed great dis- 
tinction in social service cireles as chief of the bureau 
of recreation of the city of Philadelphia. We are 
giad to publish the following tribute, taken from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Oct. 18: 

“Thoroughly trained in playground work, heartily 
in sympathy with its purposes and doing all that she 
could to promote the progress of this form of public 
recreation in this city, Mrs. Emily L. Carmichael, 
ehief of the Bureau of Recreation, who died this 
week, brought to her work an assiduousness of ap- 
plication that is not always found in public office. 

“There were few executives in the city hall who 
stuck closer to their desks and few, it may be said, 
who took a deeper personal interest in their work. 
When a young woman, Mrs. Carmichael, who was 
the wife of Dr. Thomas H. Carmichael, of Mt. Airy, 
had taken an active concern in playground manage- 
ment and operation. A daughter of the Dean of 
Tufts College, she had graduated from Wellesley 
and had taken a course in applied psychology, under 
Professor Ladd, at Yale, before she engaged in play- 
ground work in Boston. 

“At that time Philadelphia was just beginning to 
take interest in this form of recreation. The Play- 
grounds Association was busy promoting the project 
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here and a Playgrounds Commission, appointed by 
the mayor, to consider the question of whether or 
not the city should engage in this work, found, as 
the Association did, that Boston was then one of the 
leaders in this form of public welfare. Six years ago, 
Miss Sophia L. Ross, one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Playgrounds Association, 
who had been named as Chief of the Bureau of Rec- 
reation, when that branch of the city government 
came into existence, under the Charter Act of 1919, 
resigned, armd Mrs. Carmichael, then engaged in in- 
teresting the city’s clubwomen in the worth and 
work of the playgrounds, was appointed to the va- 
eanry thus created. 

“Up to that time Mrs. Carmichael’s only public 
office had been as a member of the Germantown 
Poor Board, although she had been one of the or- 
ganizers and the first president of the Germantown 
Woman's Club, was president of the Board of Wo- 
men Managers of Hahnemann Hospital, where she 
organized a social service department that has be- 
eome one of the best of its type in the city, and had 
been mentioned as a possible appointee on the 
Board of Registration Commissioners. When she 
took over the management of the Bureau of Rec- 
reation under Director Grakelow, it was evident at 
once that the city had been fortunate in securing the 
service of another level-headed woman versed in 
playground work to sueceed Miss Ross. There was 
a ring of practicality and common sense in the state- 
ment which Mrs. Carmichael then made that ‘People, 
as a rule, do not realize what playgrounds mean. 
Playgrounds can be a wonderful influence on the 
development of the community. Play has a deep 
significance in developing that mental alertness and 
understanding of team work which means so much 
in later character building and even in citizenship.’ 

“Tt was a simple, direct, straightforward state- 
ment, a key-note, as it were, of what Mrs. Carmi- 
chael intended to do. And, for years afterward, at 
her desk in a little office, looking out on the court- 
yard of the city hall, before the Bureau moved to 
the annex, Mrs. Carmichael could be seen daily 
working harder than any one about her. There were 
no closed doors to her office. The whispered consul- 
tation which the politician is wont te indulge in when 
he ealls on a bureau chief in search of an appoint- 
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ment, had no place there. Buta deal of the efficiene 
with which the playgrounds have been run during # 
past six years, a task that is not easy considering #] 
parsimony of Council in providing funds for 
purpose, was due to this quiet, modest, busi 
like woman, who, without any frills or false p 
made it her whole duty to give Philadelphia @ e 
best service in developing public recreation alonj 
such lines.”’ } 
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Crackling 


“Darling, that encyclopedia you bought 
-on the instalment plan last month is no 
good at all.” 

“Why, what ever’s wrong with it?” 

“This morning I wanted to find out why 
swallows migrate in the winter.” 

“And couldn’t you find it in the encyclo- 
pedia? Where did you look for it?” 

“TI looked under ‘Why,’ and I didn’t 
even find the word there at all!’’—Chicago 
Daily “News. 

* * 

‘Hello, hello: Who is it?” 

“Albert, sweetheart!” 

‘Who? I can’t hear you!” 

“Albert, darling—A for apple, L for 
Lionel, B for Bertram, E for Edward, R 
for Robert, T for Tommie!” 

“Yes, but which of you boys is speak- 
ing?”’—Hpworth Herald. 

Five-year-old Mary was driving through 
the country with her daddy when, for the 
first time in her life, she spied some cat- 
tails inaswamp. ‘Oh, daddy,” she cried, 
shaking his arm. ‘‘Look at the hot-dog 
garden!’’— Parents’ Magazine. 

Possible Employer: ‘‘But you’re asking 
for a rather high wage, seeing that you 
know nothing about the work.” 

Applicant: “‘But, you see, not knowin’ 
the work makes it so much harder for me.”’ 
—Bulletin (Sydney). 

“Mummy, you bought sister a piano, so 
buy me a bicycle.” 

“What for?” 

“So that I can go riding while she prac- 
tises.”—Buen Humor (Madrid). 

* a 

Brown: “TIsn’t it wonderful that often 
very clever men appéar to be very stupid?” 

Smith: ‘‘Are you aiming at me?” 

Brown: ‘‘Oh, no, you are what you ap- 
pear.”’— Hummel. 

* * 

Visitor: “‘Where’s the other windmill 
gone to?” 

Native: “‘We only had wind enough for 
one, so we took the other one down.’’— 
New Goblin. 

* * 
SKELETON OF 
ONE SURVIVOR 
IS QUESTIONED 
St. Louis Times. 
* * 

As Professor Einstein knows all there is 
to know about space it might be a good 
idea to hire him to solve our parking 
problem.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

I guess Bishop Cannon will answer ques- 
tions now when they are asked. He was 
married the other day.—Tulsa World. 

* x 

While preparing for future generations 
we must not forget to plant more tiees for 
posterity to sit in.—Toledo Blade. 
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